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PREFACE 

This researsh project had its beginnings when I asked myself the 
quastlon, "What am I doing here?" I asked it not as a philosophical 
inquiry into my existence as a human being but as a practical question 
CQncerning my status as a graduate student in the Department of Ensli^h 
as a Second LMguage, W colleagues and I were taking epecialiEid 
training so that we could vorlc in English language prograJUi at hotne and 
overseas* After a year and a half of intensiYe study of graffinar, soeio- 
linguistics, psycholinguistics , and other academic areas, I realiMd 
that although I was coming to know my jo^ quite well, I really had no 
clear idea of the attitudes of the people who would beeome my students. 
Did they really need the English language and native speaking teachers? 
If so, why? VThat types of skills did they vb^% to develop? These and 
mny other questions flooded my mind. The following pages recount my 
attempt to iatisfy my curiosity and find the answers to these questions. 



CEAPTIR !■ 
BACKCROUTO TO THE STUD^ 



''If EngXlsli is indeed the principle language of inter- 
national coOTiUJnications it le only the lateit in a 
sei*ies of languages to hold this positiori, * .If anjrthing 
is clear froio the hietoiy of international eoTOsunicationj 
it is that once a language has established itself as 
predominant iti the world it will eYentually fall from 
that perchi Kiere is no reason to iupposti moreover, 
that this vill not happen to English as 

Richard Nois 
(Noss 196?) 



In the distant future, most people in the world know English, 

Agreii 609 Neutral: 153 Biiagree^ 59 

821 students in Singapore, India, 
■ and Thailand, 19T8 



'■We have imbibed our ideas of freedom and deiaocraey 
through this language, English has been like the 
Prince coning from the Westj whose magic touch had 
roused the Sleeping Beauty of the East^ India- to 
a new life of hope and promised* 

Niranjan Niyogi 
(Niyogi 1965) 



The Problea: 

At this point in world history, Enelish is the preemineiit language 
of wider aomunication. In addition to its 275,000,000 native speaktrs, 
there are raillions of others rto speak it as a eecond or foreign lajieuage. 
Gage and Ohanessian (19T^) estiraated that there were over nj.OgO.OOO 
people eMolled in English language progranis in the one hundred and six 
QQuiitries they surveyed. English is used as a library language^ as the 
medium cf SQience and teGhnology, as a contact language between nations 
and parts of nations ^ and as the language of media and modernity. It is 
also seen aa a vestige of British colonialism and as an arm of Merioan 
cultwal imperialism, Engliah is all at these things and more-. 

At the pedagogical level ve see millions of aspiring English speakers 
Thousands of taachera are being trained to help them; millions of dollars 
are haing spent on materials for their classes; and hilliona of hours are 
ixp^nded yearly in the q^uest for English fluency* Vmat I propose to do 
is to e^cajiine a small segnierit of this interest in and demand for English, 
SpeQifieally I intend to look at the needs for English among final year 
bachelor degree students majoring in the fields of English ^ engineering, 
and coMerce /business in the nations of Singapore, India, and Thailand, 

The groving trend in language teaching philosophy today is towards 
looking first at the learner rather than the method or materials in order 
to discover his psychological and pragEaatio needs. Meeting both of these 
needs is vieved as a prerequisite for successful language teaching and 
learning. In order to gain som© insights into the needs of foreign stu- 
dents and the role of English in Asia today, 1 undertook this study 
seeking ansv-ers to these basic questions* 



1. my do students study English? 

2. With whom are they now using; English and with v/hom do 
they plan to uie it in the future? 

3. What language skills do they wish to develop? 

U, mimt are their opinions regardiiig the English language, 
target variaties^ and the future of English as a world 
language? 

The ahoye questions represent the basic broad areas on which I fo- 
cused. I was especially interested in looking at the answers to these 
questions in tems of the differences e^nd similarities that might exist; 
1) betveen students in countries that h&v^e different uses for English; 
and 2) between students in different fields of itudy. This thesis will 
examine the country by country data, The second set of data will be usei 
for a series of articles to be sent to the cQOperating Institutions and 
Journals in the countries involved. 

The particular aspects of these questions that I wish to examine 
are as follows : 

Reasons I As precisely as I can, I hope to identify the specific reasons 
why these students study English. I am interested in determining if 
their responses show a preference for tlie use of English as an intrana- 
tional langiaage for social/economic purposes in their own country i as an 
international language for worldwide comunication , or as a foreign lan^ 
guage for interaction primarily with native speakers, I would also like 
to see how their pattern of reasons relates to Gardner and LMbtrt-s 
theory of instrumental and integrativ^e niotivations . 



Skills ; Before lylla'bi and materials are prepared or adapt id i it is 
vitally Important to know exactly what the students want to learn. Are 
they more interested in reading, writing, speaking , or liitening? What 
specific applications of these skills are raost important? For example, 
do they wish to improve their reading so that they can read English lit- 
eratures letters , or professionally related materiali? 

Langm^e Use ; With whom is the student presently using English? I m 
primarily interested in finding out the frequency of use of English with 
etrtain categories of people (a.g. family » teachers, etc J and various 
groups of speakers (e^g, native and non-native speakers), I am also 
interested in their future expectations regarding the use of English with 
these same categories of people. Will they predict increases or decreases 
la frequency wf use with these people? 

Varieties of English : Until recently a close approximation to a native 
speaker standard was the theoretical goal of most lan^age programs and 
language learners • Although in reality it was recognised as an almost 
impossible goal^ most students and teachers held to the idea that one had 
to strive for native«like fluency. With the development and recognitiori 
of local varieties of English in a number of countries (e,g, India," the 
Philippines, etc,) some educators have asked that this impractical goal 
M dropped and that students he allowed to strive to reach a more real- 
i&able goal - that of an educated speaker of English of their own nation- 
ality (Kachru 19T6, ].97T, Lester 1976, Smith 19T6)« The British have 
teen in the vanguard of this movement, Clifford Prator (Prator 1968), 
among others, has been strongly opposed to it, I am interested in saeing 
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if students recogriise the existence of a local variety of English and if 
they wish to see it taught in their sGhooli. If a foreign standard is 
preferred j I want to know which one it ia. 

Culture - Are students interested in English simply as a linguistic code 
or do they also want to learn about native speaker literature and culture? 
Thia may also be related to the soci^ milieu in which students plan to 
use English. People who wish to use English as an indigenous contact 
language may he less interested in native speaker cultures than the per- 
eon who plans to traifel to those countries or to deal ertensiTely with 
Westwners, 

Justification : 

The information collected and pregentid hera should he of interest 
to those who are involved in teaching English and developing materials. 
Both of these tasks can be made easier and more certairi of success if the 
students* views on these matters are knovn. The identification of the 
skills desired will be useful in this regard but is not enough. Perhaps 
a teacher or a book will be more successful if the reasons behind those 
desij^es are known. An understanding of the need for Snglish as perceived 
by the students themselves should be extremely valuable in fortnulating 
meaningful materials and effective teaching strategies. The data collected 
on 7arieties of English and the mixing of language and culture will be 
useful in as far as it sheds light on the larger problems of selecting 
a standard, the cultuje-specifiaity of any language ^ and the future of 
Stoglish as a world languags* 
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DeiQription of the Study i 

Ttq&i This is a sjrrichronic crosS'-national study. The data was gathered 
by mmns of a direct closed fcrmat type q^uestionnaire with one hundred and 
elfiT^n items. Most items req^uired the respondent to make a choice from 
a one to five seinantic different ial scale, A closed foraat was used 
ra^ther than an open-ended one because of the difficulty of quaritifying 
opea-ended responses and because It was deemed more efficient and thorough 
to present the students with extensive lists of reasons, skills, etc. 
and ask them to judge those items rather than to ask the respondents to 
conjure up all the many possiDilities theiiiselves in the limited tioie 
aTailable. The topics studied were considered to generally be low emo- 
tion subjects amenable to this type of questionnaire. The nature of the 
topics plus the anonymity of the respondents probably favored truthful 
reaponses. A questionnaire vas faTOred over such other research methods 
such as a matched guise ^ etc. because of the vide range of topici surveyed 
in the study, 

Sut.lectg ; The subjects were final year bachelor degree students ill the 
fields of: 1) English language, literature, or teaching; S) engineering ; 
and 3) business/commercet These groups were selected because of the 
diverse viewa they might be expected to have tovards English. A. future 
Malyeis of the data will be made in terms of these academic groups rather 
than national groups. Since this was a trinational study, consideration 
was aiio made of the availability of subJeGts in these fields ia these 
eo^mtries. 

Final year students were selected because they were more likely tot 
1) have developed opinions on their need for English; 2) have made Qareer 
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choices; 3) "be able to answer a quest ioniiaira of the necessary cODflpieieity 
that was written ^in English, Hovavsr s because several English lang\iage 
edueators in Thailand strongly ar^ed that an English language q^uestion- 
naire would be too difficult for their students p a lhai tyanslatioti w^s 
produotd with the aid of the Central Institute of English in B&ngkolt and 
the English Lanpiage Center of Chulalongikorn Jnl^rersity. Bomm slight 
dlffereneeB in the q^uestions were unavoidable hut on the vhole the trana- 
lation was felt to be a good one by a nuaber of Thai educators, la some 
eases the Thai version was even an improvement avmr the English variion* 

Reference is made to final year students ratfoii* than foi^th year 
studentB becauie some departments had tb^ee or five year programs* The 
subjedts were selected from a nuiaber of universities and colleges witu a 
oQsmopolitan cross-section of students representative of the studeat 
population as a whole* Equal nombers of itudents from each depextaient 
were sought but this did not proYe possihle. Over 835 studenti partici- 
pated in the study. There were ITO from Singapore 5 fvom India, and 
313 from Thailand* 

Review of Relevant Research ; 

There is riot much literature dealing directly with the range cf 
questions asked in this thesis* A lot of worlc has been done on attitudes 
but it has gentrally taken a quite different approach, The main foQUS 
of this research has been on the following areas 1 

1. Attitudes of the^ learner tovard the target language group, 
The most notable work in this area has heen done by Gardner 
and^Lajnbert (1972) man^ French and ^glish Canadians* 

2. Attitudai of people towards variaus language variaties and 
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' dialeGfcs* Cohen {X9lh) itudied Mexican-itoerican judgements 
of EngLiah and Spanish; Fraser (19T3) sttadied reactions to 
American dialects; Ryan (1973) studied reactions to acceQted 
speech, 

3. Attitudes of teachers and parents tovards foreign language 
study (Ackermaii 1972, Papila 1973 i Feenstra 1969* Sairignon 
19T6i de Garcia 1976). 

Attitudes of toerlcari students towaris the study of foreign . 
lariguages (Reiriert 1970) • 
5* The reLatioxi of attitudes to achiev^eiuetat . Macn^ara (1973) 
holds that attitudes are a minor factor. However ^ the 
vast cflajority of studies attach great itoportanQe to tlie 
role of attitudes (Spolsky 1969s Oardfler et , al. igTS, 19TS, 
19T6)* Savignon (1976) evati considers it to be the moat 
important factor in second language leading. 
That there is not much written along the lines of this preierit study 
tf>i probably due %o the fact that this regearch dtalB ^itii three areas 
which investigators usually keep fairly separate; attitudes^ aotivationi , 
s^4 lejignagt use. It may also "be because such studies are more likaly 
to be done by governments for in-country use only and not for publieation* 
In addition^ much of the ^ork has hr^u done with Mexloa.n^Amaricanj French- 
Canadian, and English-^Can&dian groups, These situations are nuch differirit 
from those in this studi^ in that most deal vrith Wo language groupi living 
side ty side. In the Asian context there are no large "bodies of native 
speakers to integrate with. Since dost of the mterial in these areas is 
of only ttarginal interest, 1 confine my remrki to those studies 

which are dia^ectly relevant* 
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The ttajor wric ione on attitudes and motivationi is the body of mate- 
rial prodiLced Wallace Lambert and Robert Gardner and their assoela.tai* 
More thaia any other people they have establisned the importance of atti- , 
tudis and laotivation is second Language lea^ming* Their initial studias 
ahow^d ttiit etudecits who mre Qriented towards learning a second Iflngiaage 
in otder t^ ooBmu^icatt with that laiipiage group tended to have more 
favoi-abla attitudes tovards that group and that this resulted in a grtater 
eff oH to Enquire tht targe-fc language. They concluded that these fflotiva- 
tional variables were as highly related to aacond language achievemerit 

WMe the indices of language aptitude. They labeled this type of cioti- 
vatiofl "integrative*- &i opposed to "instrumental" type cQotives which vers 
Strictly irtilitariaa. 

In their reiearcbj Gardner and Lambert ^^ei^e interested more in iden- 
tifying tiheie broad types of motives than iti diaaovering the specif ic 
reasons wh^r studesits w^ere learning the target language. The biaultural 
Oontexta Lti which they did most of their research also makei it less ap-- 
plica^li tc nay wort* However s they did do a eoapanion study in tha 
Phillppiat 5p The resolts sjioved that students with an instrumental out- 
look vho received parental support for their study of English were sue-- 
oessful in developing proficiency in the language. However j for a suhgroup 
of atuaent^ an in-fcegrative orientation had a great effect on proficlanGy ^ 
especially the or^-aoral s^illa . They concluded that in a country vhere 
Bsgliib is an iiaported world language and national language ^ both initru- 
meinttl and inte^ative motdvations must be cultivated (Gardner smd Lambert 
An earlier study (Santos I968) had produced the sajELe results, 
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Hovever^ %hm reieMGher concluded that whatever integrative motivation 
that existed was directed towards an English speaking Filipino groap and 
not to^ar^s a natiye speaiclAg group. 

tn Mia^ Lutattani CL9T2) did similar research w^ith 60 high school 
giX'ls and Goacluded that in thei:r ca,se instrumental motivation was more 
highir related to English proficiency than integrative lagtiTis. Their 
Wotioimmy Qame from a desire to use English as a tool vith which to oope 
with the demarids at miern life and not as a means of entry into a refer- 
erice grouj such as native English speakers or English speaKing Indians. 
Givan the small tomogeneous sampling made, one is hesitant to genarcdist 
that this is the case in India, Mso^ in dev^ising her ovn set of instru- 
aeatal and iategarativ^e reasons ^ she was not careful enoagh in raaking them 
unaahiguoiis * Therefore some of her data is suipeotp 

Hone of these studies has f eally ttied to isolate the specific 
reaioni \fhy atuderits in Asian countriei study EngLish. Harrison (1975) 
did thia for Jordan and found that the aain reasoa vras to enable stiidente 
to get a Job outside the country. Although in Jordan ^s aase temctiers and 
administrators ttiight hesitate to recognise and encQurage that typa of 
aptivatloa, in aiost cases langmga programs co\ild be made itroriger if they 
vere more in tune vith the students' real needs . (Joiner 19T^, I/ipton 1972)* 

T%m aost relevant studf on the skills that students desire to develop 
vai found in an unpTablished paper by Lyle Bactoan (1975) reporting the 
results ot a atudy^ rtone w^ith college atoinistrators , teachers ^ and students 
in Thailand. Fifty-six percent of the undergraduates contacted felt that 
itudents should gain proficiency in all four language stills ^ 13% favored 
listening and speftking^ 9% favored listening and readins, and 9% favored 
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reading and witiAg* When rating a number of sKills as objectivas for 
learaing Sngllsh at the college level, studeiits ftssigned the higliest 
importance to * 

1. QODlucting independent stud/ in their area of specialty. 

2. understanding lectures in English. 

3. reading te^ctboota and Journals in their fields, 
reading ar*4 understanding general English. 

5, coriirersing vitli foreign lecturers. 

6. contiming their education in English speaking countries. 
BaQhman'i study confined itielf to the uses of English in the academic 
vorld of the stadent, Wo inforiaation is provided on the si^e or natwe 
of the study, 

k nuaoer of unpublished papers on the position of English in Singapore^ 
India, and Thailand . vere useful in designing the research presented here. 
The most up-to-date and pfrsanal ones were those contained in the SSL 
State of the Art papers written hy Asian E^L/BSL teachers and program 
adLministr&tora for the Culture Learning Institute of the East-West Center 
(Smith 19TO-T5)* The papers giv^e a brief overv^iw of the status of English 
in certain Asian countries. Other surveys include Hayden (196? )s Nosi 
(1967), Watson and rabateti (197^) and Lee (1976)^ Each has a discuseion 
on the language iituations in Thailand and Singapore. Gopinathan (197^), 
Kaisan (I976), and Cre^e (1977) are collections of articles on the edu- 
cational, social ^ and linsuistlc conditions prevailing in Singapore • Kuo 
(197^ P 1976) presents the facts and figures on the grovth of a bilingual 
state. He predicts that Sngl.ish will soon become the most widely spread 
language aaong Singaporeans, Flatt (1975) describes the dialects spoken 



there while Tongue (19TO anaLyzes the English ased by educated ipeakers 
in Singapore Malaysia, Some aspects of the Thai situatioii are pre^ 
Biated in articles by A^ndersota (1970), Brown (1976), Briidiprabha {1976), 
Dibyasuvarn 11978), ani Wangsotorii (l9T6), The general English language 
situation in India is doQumenttd in papers W Ka^chru (1969 ^ 197S| 197T)i 
Kubchandani (1976) and the Mitaistry of Educatioa (1967, 196b, 1971)* 
Argments for and agaiagt the retention of English as an official language 
are discussed in Desai (1956), Niyogi (l965), and Nararan (1970). A 
wealth of statistics detailing the status of Ingliih as ^ell as many of 
whe indigeiious languages can be found in books by the CecatraJ. Institutt 
of Indian Languages (1971)5 Nigam (1972), and Chaturvedi (1976). 

The final topic area, of relevance is the larger question of the role 
of Engliih in non-nati\re speaking countries. As arguei in articles by 
Prator (I968) and Kachrii (1976^ 1977), the question is one of^'which stan- 
dard to follov and hov to maintain mutual intelligibility arnons various 
dialects of English, Prator opposes the acceptanGe of local national 
varieties of English as standards for instructlpn* Kacliru rebuts his 
Crltioisms and argues that English nov belongs to the vorld and not only 
"^0 the native spealcers. The users hav^s the right to adapt English to 
thair own needs. This my ciean that a number of standaTds may develop 
even vithin the sajae country depending on the groups with whom it will %^ 
eventually usad. Kachru (1976) also reports on a survey of graduata stu^ 
dmts which showed a preference of 66.6% for following tbe British model 
as the goal for English progrMS. Only 51 preferred Aaeriean English, 
'^Wle 22^ preferred Indian English. Pifty-siK per cent ot those students 
howverj labeled their own spoken variety of Ingllsh as Endian English ^ 
29S as Britifh Englishs and 3% as American Bngliah. 
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Agreeing in aubatance with vhat Kactou says are tvo papers ty Lester 
(1976) and Smith (L976), both etititled "English as an International Aux- 
iliary Laiignage". They suigest that the EIAL outlook is more realistic 
than the oU ESL/IFL fraffleworJt. They see Enelish as being used on a num- 
ber of differen-t levels: 1 j as a reading or research langtiase; 2) as 
an aujclliary language within a country; 3) as an international language; 
!*) as a native iMguage. They envisioii a number of standards depending 
on the level at w-hich Sngliah will be ased. Both discuss the pedagogical 
impli oat ions of sucIj an event, 

Smith and laster also tackle the auestion of the role of culture in 
language teaching. Somner 1197^) believes that it is important to teach 
culture aong 'rith the ianr-iage because it increases Mtimtion and helps 
the student develop a positive attitude tovard the target group. Lester 
and Smith wouli probably agree. However, they would question whether it 
is the oative speiker's culture which has to be taught. If aiglish is to 
be used as an auKiliary language within a country, it would be more real- 
istic to teach it in terms of the local culture, 

Pre-Testinq of the Inatrunent • 

The questiomaire w>-;s given to thirty students in two Ell classes 
at the Univet-stty of Hawaii and to some voluiiteers from the Hawaii Enslish 
Language Prograffl. The students ranged in age from 16 to 30 and were from 
seven different countries and many fields of study. This situation was 
not very sliailar to the actual field conditions, but testing did serve 
to verify that tTie test could be done in a class period. Tines ranged 
from 20-60 oiiiutes, Studenta doing it outside of class genirally 
reported spendin-g nore time on it than those who did it in class. They 



reported very few prol^lems of comprehension of the imterial. The diffi- 
culties they encountered were primarily caused by tha conGepts statid 
and not hy the language itself* The questionnaire w^ae showti to educatora 
fMm Thailand aiid India. Based on the feedhack received from these stu- 
dents and teaGhers the q^uestionnaire was revised, Several changas vera 
ilio made to increase the ease of tabulation of the results* 

Procedure I 

The instrument vas administered in a variety of ways depending on 
the policies of the cooperating institutioni* Some ^ere dotie in clasi 
under the supervision of the researcher or a teacher resulting in a one 
hundred percent aompletlon rate. Others mxm handed out to be done on 
the students ^ oto time at home , The percentage of return naturally 
fluctuated vrlth this latter group* 

Sampling Locations. ^ 

The sampling took place in three large cities in three Qoantrits: 
1) Singapore j Republic of Singapore; 2) Hyderabad * India; 3) Bangkok^ 
Thailand* The Snglish language sittmtion prevailing in each of these 
countries is discussed in the ne%t chapter* A list of the oooperating 
institutions in each of the countries is in Appendix A. 

Data Preparation and Method of An alysis - 

All of the inforaatlon on the questionnairei other than spontaneous 
oomisents was placed on data cards and a computer analysis using the SPSS 
pro^im was ru^. This analysis produced the means , ffledian, itandard 
e^or^ standard deviation ^ etc. in addition to a ^equency table for the 
responses to each item* Computer time m& the assistMce of a coBiputer 
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expert vers supplied ly the Ciilture Learning Institute of the East-West 
Center, 

'Ihe Dlse ugsio]^^ 

Throughout the ensuing discussion of the data I vfill refer to the 
tteae groups by nationality* This is merely for con^enienee sake and 
does not mean that I am proposing that this data describes the attitudes 
of antire mtions. It does 5 howv^er, give an accurate description of the 
vit^fs of the target groups in the cities surveyed. 
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CHAFTIR II 
THE COUNTRIES kW THE STUDENTS 



"31*3*1 The official language of the Union shall be 
Hindi in the Pevanagri script* 

"2, Notwithstanding anything in Clause 1, for a 
period of fifteen ^rears from the conmericeraent of 
thi^ Constitution j the English language ihall con- 
tingle to be used for all the official purposes of 
the Union for which it was being Uied iimediately 
before such coimaencement . 

"3, Parliament may by law provide for the use 
after said fifteen years ^ of the Engliih language*'' 

The Constitutioti of India 
(Abraham 1977 ) 

"7*1 Malay, Mandarin, Taml and Qiglish shall he 
the four official languages of Singapore*'' 

The Republic of Singapore 
Independence Act of 1965 
(Kuo 19TM 

"5.1 In principle in the elementary level all pupils 
must study the Thai language and othtr life skills so 
that they will hecome united and can communicata with 
one another. In the required cowse of tventy-five 
hours, foreign langmges are not offered 5 but the 
teaching of foreign languages in addition to the 
req^'ui^ed curriculum could be allow'ed vhere appropriate . 

"5.2*1 Therefore primte schools i^hich are capable 
of teaching English from first to fourth grade 
should be allowed to offer toglish com'ses, 

■'5*2 At present the English language has become a 
part of the daily life of the people ^ aspecially in 
i^ban areas* Therefore the English language is of- 
fered as one of the subjects froni the fifth/sixth 
grade, English Is also in international language 
which is the means for infomation and knowledge 
of the Thai people , " 

National Education Policy 

Thailand, 1977 

(Ministry of Iducation 1977) 
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= In order to understand the data vhioh is presented in subsequent 
chapters, it is essential to first know something about the English Ian- 
^agg situations in the three countries surv^Qyed. This knowledge will 
be very helpful in the interpretation of the ^esjonses and in accounting 
for similarities and differences that might ari^e between these countries* 

Singapore ; 

Singapore is a city state of about a^SOCOOO people situated on the 
iouthern extreme of the Malay peniniiila. It is a aulticiUtural country 
compoeed primarily of people of Chinese t?OI)p Malay (iSlJ, and Indian 
(T^) anceitry, Singapore -s language policy reflects this multiethnic 
make-up. There are four official langtiages. Mandarin, Tamil, and Malay 
represent the three ^eat cultural traditioas extant in Singapore while 
English represents its colonial heritage amd its technologieal future. 
In the educational system instruction ii available in all fow official 
languages from the primary through the i#eondaiy grades. At the tertian 
level English is the only medium of instruction. PreviQUsly Nanyang 
University was a Chinese medium institTationy but it changed to English 
after 19T5. 

The Government of Singapore pursuei a. bilingual policy that requires 
the learning of English plus one of the other official languages. This 
causes problems for some students of Indian and Chinese origin who speaK 
a language other than Mandarin or Tamil &t home. For instance ^ the 
largest group of speakers in Singapore are those using the HolOcien dialect 
of Chinese, Thus for a large number of students j the "mother tongue" 
studied in school or used as a medium of instruction is often a second 
language for them and not their actual aafciv^e language* In addition to 
that language they must also learn English* 
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In SingaaoEean society at large English has an important role to 
play. It is the language of the goveriment bureaucracyi the laws and the 
CQtirta^ tourism, tectaologyi and business* Singapore has the highest p«r 
capita income of any country in South or Southeast Asia. It is rapidly 
moiling into higher teehnolo^ areas of manufacturing aad shipbuilding 
aad deiires to hecorae the center of international business and banking 
ia that part of Asia. In order to make use of Western technolo©r and to 
attract Western capital, it is felt that English is necessary, English 
ii also seen as the mortar which will help cement the three ethnic groups 
itk%Q a single community with a distinctly Singaporean identity. In a 
1971 study ^ students from the English stream received the highest ratings 
for cultural and linguistic tolerance while the Chinese stream received 
the loveit (Kuo 1976) • 

At the same time^ however ^ many Singaporeatti are vajry that the spread 
of English will lead to a deculturalization of their society, Wiile 
opening the door to modern technoloQr and skills 1 they fear that English 
will also transmit Western values that may conflict with traditional 
culturai values (Kuo 1976). It is hoped that the promQtion of the three 
"taother tongues'* in the school system will reinforce local ciatural 
traditions and inhibit the spread of the undtsired effects of Westerniza- 
tton and industrialisatiQn, 

Meanwhile the use of English continues to grow. Under the Billrigual 
Poiiay both Mandarin and English have made strong advances in terms of 
the nmflbers of speakers of each language; but while the spread of 
Mandarin has primarily been through the Chinese comunity, English has 
teen popular with every ethnic group. In 191^7 1 31*6? of primes and 
iifcondary students were enrolled in English stream schools as opposed to 
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over 3B% in the Chinese stream. By 19^7 the positions had reversed with 
58.9^ in tha English stream and only 33.8% in Chinese medium schools 
iKuo 19T6)^ The figiu'es for 1977 enrolLment in primary schools ihowed 
that over B2% of the children were being placed in English medium schools 
(Kuo 1978s personal communication). Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew inter- 
preted this movement as meaning that "parents have contiiiued to place the 
futwt careers of their children before any cultural or lin^istic patri- 
Qtism'^ tGopinathan 1975^59;. 

In 1975, 56I ^of the Singaporeans surveyed sa=i4 that they coiJ-d 
^JUidiritand English, Younger people were more lilcely to know English than 
older adults (Kuo 1976)* If its present rate of growth among all ethnic 
groups continues 5 it is probable that English will soon become the domi- 
nm% language of Singapore for intranational as well ss international 
purposes, 

India : 

Whenever the terms multicultural or multilinguai are usedj someone 
invariably brings up the example of India, A nation of 623s000,000 
paopie of various religions and ethnicitiag, it is almost impossihle to 
label any, one thing as being representative of all of India. In the I96I 
census^ over I6OO mother tongues were reported in use in India (Central 
Institute of Indian Languages 1971)- Although many linguists agree that 
^his is a highly inflated figure, no one argues with the fact that India 
is one of the more linguistically heterogenous countries in the world. 
In addition to a very large number of indigenous languages , India also 
lays claim to having one of the world *s largest English speaking popula- 
tioni, tn the early 1970s it was estimatad that there were almost 
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18|000,000 students eitpollid in English classes in India (Gage and 
Ohanessian 

The 1950 Coaititution of India proclaimed Hindi as the offieial 
language of the Indian Union vlth English as an associate official lan- 
guage until 1965. The establishment of Himdi was a victory for the 
northern Hindi speaking states over the^ so^Lthern Dravidian language 
spiaking itatei who wished to keep English as the officiaa language. The 
vote. for Hindi succeeded in Parliament hy only one vote. 

Dicing the TOrking out of a coiapromise, "both groups agreed to con- 
tinue with the use of English until 1955 w^hen the situation woiad be 
reasstssed. In 1967 an amendment was added to the Offioial Languages 
Act of 1963 which Etated that ''the use of "both Hindi and Inglieh for 
spiclfic official purposes shall remain in force until resolutions for 
the discontinuance of the use of the English language. have been passed 
hy the Legislatures of all the states .which have not adopted Hindi as 
their official language" (Ahraham 197T)< Since Hindi is not the official 
language of 15 state governifleiits 1 it is not probable that all these states 
will agree to the abandonment of Engliih for many years to coma. 

At the present time India continues to follow the Three Lanpisge 
?omila which was accepted by all the states in I9SI* Under this plan 
students in the Hindi speaking states would study a modern Indian language ^ 
preferably one of the southern languages ^ in addition to Hindi and English, 
la the south it was hoped that schools would teach the local language 
plus Hindi and English (Ministry of Education 1967). In both eases 
English was to be the third language in order of importance. In practice, 
however, in both areas English riceived the second greatest ajaaount of 
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emphasis aftgr the mother tongue. Hindi has been growing in influence 
but it is doubtful if it will soon be popular enough to displace English 
from its associate language status. 

One of the South' a major argumeats for the continued use of Engliih 
as an official language is the same as one used by the Government of 
Singapore. ' Because English is not an indigenous language, it can aerve 
as a neutral medium for conmunioation and competition between the local 
language groups. No single group of native speakers gains an important 
advantage by having its language used exclusively for national civil 
lervice tests, government documents, courts of lav, etc. All groups in 
the country must struggle equally to gain fluency in the neutral language. 

The state of Andhra Pradesh lies geographically between the radicals 
of both extremes. It had a population of 35,93U,898 in 196I, Telegu, a 
Dravidian language, is the mother tongue of almost 861 of the people. 
The next most widely spoken mother tongue is Urdu with 2,553,753 speakers. 
Hindi has the eighth largest number of native speakers (Central Instituta 
of Indian Languages 1971). For years much of Andhra Pradesh was part of 
the Muslim kingdom of Hyderabad ruled by an Urdu speaking Nizam. At 
that time the medium of instruction at the state's largest tertiary 
institution, Osnania University, was Urdu. It is interesting to note 
that the new medium of instruction later adopted was English and not 
, Hindi , although the latter is very similar to Urdu in its spoken form. 
Under the present system, the University enrolls mostly graduate students. 
Undergraduate education is carried out by a number of affiliated colleges 
some of which offer courses in Telegu. 

Ihglish is a required language from fifth grade through the first 
year or two of college. Although it has the status of a third language 
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behind the mother tongue and Hindi, more time is actually given to English 
than to Hindi. For the secondar/ school leaving certificate, a higher 
passiiia giitae is required for English than for Hindi (Chaturvedi 1976 )• 
It is obvious that in Andhra Pradesh Hindi is more important than English 
Only on paper Md not in the classroom, 

Hyderabad is the capital of Andhra Pradesh and is the i^'ifth largest 
eity in India. It has a population of over 2, 000 ^ 000 people. Its 
univeriity and colleges attract students from all over the state as well 
as froni outside the state. Respondents for the present study were drawn 
from Osmania University and five colleges in the city- 

Thailand i 

Thailand is a nation of UU ,000,000 people. Its populace is much 
more homogenous than t'-ose of India and Singapore. Over 80% speak one 
of the four main Thai dialects as their mothtr tonsue. The vast majority 
are Buddhist pnd are of the same racial group- Unlike India and Singapore, 
Thailand was able to escape the fate of colonization even though all of 
its neighbors eventually fall ujider the control of either the British 
or the French, 

Wiereas the arrival of English signaled the decline of many kingdoms^ 
in Asia, in Thailand English was imported at the behest of a king. King 
Mongkut, who ruled Thailand from 1851 to 1868, learned English from 
American missionaries and later hired private English tutors for his own 
children thus bringing status to the language and providing the story 
line for the fMous musical, "The King and I", Successive generations 
of the royal family contin^^.d to learn English and its study gradually 
aprtad to the middle class. By 1911 a Imowledge of English had become 
the status symbol of the modern educated person* In 1913 it hecajne a 
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coinpulsoiy subject from the fourth grade on. In 1932 it ^as made compul- 
sor/ from the fifth grade onwards (Debyasuvarn 197y)- That is its present 
positioti in the educational system although some educators are trying very 
hard to pers\mde the government to have it made into an optional subject. 

The Student 

The respondents were final year college students from a total of 
tvelve Universities and colleges in the three countries. A list of all 
the cQoperating institutions is included in the appendix. Despite vari- 
i^tions in the position of English in the respective educational systems , 
the average nmiber of years of English study was about the sama. The 
Singaporeans led with Ik, 2 years while the Indians and the Thais were 
very close with 13.7 and 13.5 years respectively,^ Greater differences 
Wire seen in the percentages of students who had attended high schools 
md cQlleges where English was the main medium of instruction. The 
Singaporeans and Indians were very similar in this aspect of their back-^ 
ground. Sixty- four percent of the Singaporeans and sixty-seven percent 
of the Indians reported attending English medium high schools* For 
college the percentages were ninety-eight percent for Singapore and 
ninety-four percent for rfyderabad. 

The Thai group presented a much different picture. Less than 2% 
2^iported attending high schools where English was a major medium of 
instruction. Over 3% said that they were attending a college or univer- 
sity where English was the main language. Most of these people were 
majoring in English ^d were receiving much Jf their instruction in 
Saglish, There are no English medium colleges or universities in 
Thailand* 
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Responses to q^uestions concerning their personal English language 
background revealed almost the same pattern of differences* The 
Singaporeans led the way in claiming that English was used at home when 
the^ were children. Over 31% made that claim. A high percentage of 
Indiajis {3Q.3%) also replied in the affirmative. Less than 3% of the Thaii 
reported the use of English in their homes* The same divisions appeared 
when the three groups listed the first language they learned to speak and 
the language they now know^ the best. Over 18^ of the Singaporeans and 
6*5$ of the Indians said that English was the first language they learned* 
There may have been some confusion here over the use of the word "learned". 
Some respondents may have felt that the word implied a foraaJ. school set- 
ting and that they had "acquired" their mother tongue while English was 
the first language^ they had actually studied. In any case, the figures 
do indicate that there may be some near-^native speakers in the seusipling. 
^Tien asked to estisiate tne percentage of time English was used in their 
homes when they were children^ forty Singaporeans (23.5^) guessed that 
English was used at least 50^ of the time. Eleven (3.6%) of them said 
it was used at least 90% of the time. Forty-six Indians {6,1%) said 
English was used 50$ of the time and nine (SMl) thought it had been 
Used at least 90^ of the time. When asked to pick the language they now 
knew the best , 591 of the Singaporeans and over k6% of the Indians 
picked English* These percentages seem high and some people may have 
Wsinterpret ed the question in some way, Once again i however, these 
aeemingly high figures do indicate something about the general language 
iituations in those countries. Many students in Singapore and India do 
have an excellent command of English and use it daily. It is also 
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Mghly pogsi^le that for a large percentage of them English really is 
their best language for some purposes. Those who had used English as 
their medium of instruction in high school as wall as college were more 
likely to feel that English was their best language. 

Among the Thais the situation was much different. Slightly less 
than three percent of them reported that English was used in their homes 
vhen they were children. The same amunt felt that English was their 
best language at present while only one student out of 313 said that 
English was the first language he learned* In this case the Thai ques- 
tionnaire was probably less embiguous than the English version and 
resulted in a more accurate picture of the English language situation in 
Thailand. Due to a printing errors however ^ the question asking for 
estimates of the percentage of English use in the home was left off the 
Thai questionnaire. 

Thus as we have seen in the descriptions of the position of English 
in each of these countries, there is a great aimilarity between India 
and Singapore and a great difference between these two and Thailand* 
The dichotomy between countries where English is an official language 
used for intranational purposes and other nations where: it is a foreign 
language used mainly for international coimunication is bound to be 
reflected in the educational backgrounds of students from those types 
of situations • 

There was one factor , however, which did not reflect this dichotomy* 
A hea^ majority in each country reported that they had received some 
parental encOL^agement for the study of Engliah, Seventy-seven percent 
of the Singaporeans, 70l of the Indians, and 661 of the Thais said that 
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their parents had encoia'aged them. Not a single rtspondent out of 825 
signaled that ha had been discouraged. The rest of the pareiits were 
neutral. 

The closeness of the figures is somewhat siirprising; the differences 
We not. As we have seen^ English is fast becoming the major language 
©f Singapore and for the vast majority of these students English fluency 
^ill most probably enhance their econoniic and social positions* The 
iituation in India is similar but English fluency doesn't seem to be as 
sruoial a skill as it is in Singapore, In Thailand it is obviously not 
a pressing need or an overly valuable skill. One would have to surmise 
that the needs of the Thai students are quite different* It may ^so 
toe that the Thai questionnaire's use of a strong word for "discouraged" 
dissuaded some respondents from choosing that option. But it is defir 
Qitely safe to say that a majority of parents feelj for whatever reasons , 
that a knowledge of English will benefit their children and that very 
few parents, if anyj are going to oppose the learning of English by their 
children* Regardless of whatever their personal feelings towards the 
language may be, most parents in all three of these countries probably 
^iiw English as a skill that their child should acquire. 



CHAPTER III 



WHY WE STUDIED ENGLISH 

"If English is an evil, it is a necessary mvil and 
must continue, in the interest of unity, progress 
and the future of India, " 

P.D, Shastri 
(Shastri 19T7) 

"English is the only language vhich is s. medium 
of instruction available throughout the country 
and many parts of the world*" 

An Indian student 

"It looks impressive to knov English." 

A Thai student 



"It is an international language* Most textbooks 
are ^ite in English, It is used everywhere. The 
owner of the language are advanced , so I would like 
to know more about them (through English),'' 

A Thai student 

"My family wanted someone in the fainily of Chinese- 
educated children to speak ^glish. " 

A Singapore student 

"English is the most popiilar medim through which 
advanced tec hnalogy and business concepts are 
expressed, " 

A Singapore student 
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Having gone through almost fourteen years of English language studir, 
it is hoped that these students had some motivating factors other than 
the req^ulrements of their educational system* In order to discover the 
forces that may have encouraged them in their study, the students ware 
presented with a list of 25 possihle reasons for language learning and 
asked to rate each one on a scale of one to five from "definitely my 
reason'* to "definitely MOT nr/ reason" thus indicating the extent to which 
it was one of their personal reasons for studying English. Both the 
Singaporeans and Indiana rated fourteen of these reasons positively 
according to the group means* The Thai?, only ranked thirteen positively. 
All twenty^five reasons are listad helow in order of their ranking by 
^1 825 respondents as a single group. Each reason is followed by a code 
vord which represents that reason in the tahle in Appendix B which gives 
the mean score and ranking it received from each group. Since there was 
a neutral choice given ^ the pro and con percentages do not add up to a 
fun 100^, These percentages were calculated hy adding the scores for 
the first two and last two choices, 

1* 1 studied English because I will need it for my work. (Work) 

This was ranked first by both the Indians and the Singaporeans and 
fifth by the Thais, Ninety-five percent in Singapore ^ 9^% in India, and 
tifi? in Thailand asserted that this was an important reaion for their 
itudying English. In addition to its importance within the country, 
Sigiiah is also valuable for obtaining lucrative Jobs with foreisn busi- 
Sfiss fims and international agencies and for conducting foreign trade. 
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2. I studied English primarily because it is required in our system. 
(SystaoL) 

Thie vas ranked second the Indians and the Singaporeani and 
eighth V the Thais. The Singaporeans 190%) and Indians (801) emphasiEad 
this reaaori much more than the Thais (63/0* The difference Qonli lie in 
the fact that English is only a compulsory subject in Thailand while it 
is an offiaial language in the other two countries. For many of the 
Indians it was their mediuin of instruction in high school and college in 
addition to being a compulsoiy suhject from fifth grade ont However, 
tony of them probably had other options in choosing their mediuin of 
instruction. The Singaporeans had much less choice in the matter, 
English was a compulsory subject from the early primary grades and after 
1975 it was the only mediuBi of instruction available at the tertiary 
level, 

3* I studied English so that I could talk to native speakers of English 
for business/educational reasons, (Natbus) 

This was the Thais ^ highest ranked reason with 9Z% of them claiming 
that it played a part in their desire to learn English. The Singaporeans 
(78%) and Indians ilk%) both ranked it as their fourth strongest reason- 
Its high ranking partly shows why work needs was the most popular reason 
Overall* 

I studied English so that I could talk to other foreigners for 
bus in ess /educational reasons. (Forbus) 
This was ranked third overall by the Thais with 87I picking it as 
a paraonal reason while only 6% rejected it. Students in Singapore 
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placed it fifth with 73% of them giving it support. It vas sixth for 
the Indiana as 6b% of them rated it poaitively. It appears that contacts 
with foreigners will be mainly for work or educational rfiasons. 

5. I studied English so that I coiUd t&lk to native speaicers of English 
about general things. (Matgen) 

Eighty-eight percent of the Thais atresaed this reason as they rated 
it second, Sijcty-two percent of the Indians and sev-nty percent of the 
Singaporeans beliaved that this was one of their reasons although they 
placed it in ninth and eighth place respeatively . For moat groups this 
vas the first reason mentioned that was an integrative one and showed 
that they wanted English for something other than its utilitarian value. 

6. I studied English so that 1 could get a good Joh in m own country. 
(Sdjob) 

This was an important reason tor 90% of tne Singaporeans. It was 
third on their list. The Thais ranited it seventh as B0% of them claimed 
it as a reason. The Indians [63%) placed it eighth. It is conmon know- 
ledge in these countries that fluenoy in English can lead to better 
paying jobs. In Singapore the disparity in the quality of Jobs offered 
to the Chinese medium graduates of Mnyang University as opposed to those 
offtred to the English medium graduates of the University of Singapore 
led to student clamor for a svitch to English. The changeover was 
tventually made in 1975. 

7. I studied English so I could talk to other foreigners about general 
thiogs, (Forgen) 

Hie Thais highly favored this reason and ranked it fourth overall. 
Siihty-six percent of them claimed it as a reason, The Indians (60^) 
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and Singaporaans (70$) vere also positive about it but they placed it 
tenth and seventh on their liits of reasons. It is only the second 
integrative reason mentioned so far, 

8, I studied English bo X could talk to people in my own country whoae 
language is unknown to me. (Link) 
This receiyed the strongest support from the Indian students with 
8l^ of them viewing it as ontv of their reasons. It was in third place 
on their list. A majority of Singaporeans (61$) and Thais (59^) also 
thought that it was one of their considerations for studying English and 
both groups put it ninth in order of popularity. The importance of 
English as a lingua franca in Singapore and India is a well-documented 
fact hut in predominantly monolingual Thailand it is generally thought 
that English does not play much of s role as a link lan^age for intra- 
sational conmunication. Perhaps the question was being interpreted as 
also including foreigners rather than Just speakers of other indigenous 
languages . 

9* I studied English sn that I could study in a foreign country, (Study) 

Seventy-nine percent of the Thais thought that this could be one of 
thair reasons and they rated it sijcth overall. It was much less crucial 
for Indian {k3%) and Singaporean i3^%) students. It was fifteenth on 
the Indian list and fourteenth on the Singapore list, 

10. I studied English because I want to enjoy English films and radio 
and t,v, programs, (Pilm) 

PradiGtably this reason received a large positive responie from the 
Singaporeani (72^) who are exposed to all three of these mediums. More 
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iiirtiffle is givea to English language programing in Singapore than to 
ajiy one of. the other three official lanpiagei. It was placed ninth on 
thfiir list while the Indians [39%) and Thais {6l%) ranked it thirteenth 
and eleventh respectively. Tilevisian in India is not very widespread 
and is not available in Hyderabad, English language radio broadcasts and 
Movies are available. In Bangkok , ^erican films are shovn in movie 
halls and on television. Although most American t,v. series are dubbed 
for viewing, a radio station does broadcast the original soundtrack 
ii^ultaaeoualy for those who wish to hear the English vtrsion, 

11* I studied English because I believe that a knowledge of another 
language will make me a better person* (Better) 
This aspect of language study was sharply disputed by the multi- 
lingual and the monolingual countries* Seventy^ona percent of the Indiana 
tod Singaporeans felt that this reason was relevant to their motivation 
for studying English, The Indians rated. it fifth while the Singaporeans 
placed it sixth- However, only 33% of the Thais thought positively of 
this reason while 5h% felt that it was of no consequence to them. This 
say be a reflection of the ethnocentrisra to be expected in a countiy 
that is very homogeneous linguistically and that has never suffered 
through a long period of colonial rule. Official government polioy in 
India and Singapore favors the development of bilingual ability and 
tmphasizes its integrative value, 

12. I itudiad English because it will help ffle to better understand 
English speakers and their way of life. (Life) 
This is often a rationale given for language requirements in the 

U.S,A, It received almost equal a^oimts of support from Indians (59^)i 



Thais (56$), and Singaporeang {36%). Slightly more than 30% in each 
Country felt that this was not a pertinent reason for themselves* The 
ladiaas placed it tw^elfth while the Thais and Singaporeans ranked it 
tidrteenth. It shows that learners of English in these countries have 
4t least some interest in learning about the native speakers of the 
language as well as the language, 

13. 1 studied English hecause a good knowledge of it will help me get 
niDre sociaj. recognition* (Social) 

The Indim students rated this as seventh. Sixty-seven percent 
felt that it was representative of their attitudes as opposed to 26$ 
^ho thought that it was not of importance in describing their motivations. 
A iaaller majority in Singapore (58|) also supported it while the Thais 
ia'^i it a negative rating as kl% rejected it over the kl% who favored it. 
The high status of aiglish fluency is a legacy of the colonial period. 
It vas expected that this reason would be a significant one for the 
foraer members of the 3ri tich.^pire where English is still the language 
Qf the elite even after independence* Although English is probably more 
Qf a necessity for a Singaporean than it is for an Indian, it may be 
iurmisad that the official bilingual policy and the eompulso^ education 
§y^te^ of Singapore are leading to a decrease in the elitist aspect of 
EfiSliih fluency. With English medium education now available to all 
^YQm the very earliest grades , fluency in English has become an attainable 
Seal for the children of all economic and social classes. It is natural 
^hat as English language education spreads, it will lose some of its 
SQCia4 significance. In India it is itill the case that English medium 
^Ueation is largely open only to the socioeconoraically well-off. In 



fflonolingual and monQethnic Thailand, English never had the itatus it 
achieved in the British colonies^ However^ the fact that English caae 
into Thailand through the actions of one of their greatest kings and 
that it becaifle part of the training of the ruling elite protahly did 
ouch to raise the prestige of English fluency* It will be Intereiting to 
i^e if the trend in Thailand is towards an increase or decrease in the 
ioeiai mlue of English, A prohlem with this question lies in the poa- 
nihility that students will not wsjit to atoiit that social recognition • 
is one of ^heir goals, 

1^. I studied English because I enjoy studying languages. iEnjoy} 

It is interesting to see that the responses to this stat anient i^f^re 
in an inverse relationship to the Mount of language learning required 
hy each system. Thai students, who only have to take English as a com-^ 
pulsoi^ subject 5 favored this view 60^ to 30^. In India where they must 
take English as a subject and probably become fairly fluent in two or 
aore languages in order to function well in societya only 5^^ favored, 
the statement while 361 did not. In Singapore where bilingualistti is 
strgngly promoted officially and privately^ a larger nvmhrnr of studants 
i^8%) rejected it as one of their reasons than accepted it ikl%). Over- 
^1 it was ranked ninth by the Thais ^ fourteenth by the Indians ^ and 
seventeenth by the Singaporeans* 

15. I studied English because I want to read English literature for 
pleasure, (Lit ) 

The former British colDnies had very similar reactions to this 
reason. Sixty percent of the Indians and 5^*^ of the Singaporeans gave 
it a, positive rating. The Indians listed it twelfth; the Singaporeans 
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placed it thirteeath* If they are being honeit in their appraisals ^ 
these responaes could he seen as an indication of the success of teachers 
la developing student appreciation of English literature. In both of 
these oountriei English is taught priciarily through the medium of liter- 
ature, India in particular has produced a large nimber of writers who 
express themielves in the English language in novels, short stories, and 
poetry. In Thailand there is much less of an emphasis on English liter- 
ature and the development of an appreciation for it is not a goal of the 
iducational system, ^ 

16, 1 studied Inglish so that I coaj^d get a job in a foreign country. 
(For job) 

The only majority supporting this statement was among the Thais 
(55$)* "niey rated it twelfth, Ths Singaporeans barely gave it a positivf 
fating as ^2$ supported it and kO% rejected it. Although large numbers 
Qf Indians go abroad every year in search of work, the Indian students 
i^ve it a negative rating. Forty^six percent oppoisd it as a reason 
vhile only 39^ thought that it was one of their reasons. It was 
eighteenth for the Indians and fifteenth for the Singaporeans, As men- 
tioned earlier J this was found to be the number one reason for the study 
^f Biglish in Jordan, 

17. I studied English because I feel that no one is really educated 
until he is fluent in English, (Fluent) 

Wtiilm the Indians (U7$) and Thais {^9%) were slightly in favor of 
this statement, the Singaporeans (25^) were extremely negative and had - 
65$ of their mmber deny its relevance to the study of English* This 
plaeed:it nineteenth on their list. The explanation for these responses 
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nay ba iimilar to the one given for the responses to the statement aon-- 
ctrning the enjo^ent of studying languages. It may be that the mora 
prevaltnt Engllah fluency hecomes , the smaller the amount of status 
assigned to the person who develops that fluency* Since most of the 
Thais and Indians must make a special effort to learn English wellj they 
nay attach more significance to Its acquisition. The Thais and Indians 
rated it fourteenth and fifteenth respectively* In Singapore todays 
everyone is ejcpected to learn English as a matter of coursa no matter 
vhat his social position is. Thus there may he less association of 
Eaglieh fluency with sophistication and cosmopolitanism* 

Ifi, I studied English because I plan to travel to English-speaking 
countries someday for pleasure, (Nat fun) 

The Thais vere the only group to conciu^ with this statement although 
lesi than a majority i^5%) picked it as one of their reasons. This made 
it their fifteenth reason* The Singapore response was barely negative 
^th the statement being rated sixteenth as 39^ favored it and k3% 
Mjected it. Less than a third (30%) of the Indiani picked this reason 
vhile a near majority {k9% } felt that it was not one of their motives. 
This made it twenty- first on their list. 

19* I studied English because I plan to travel to a foreign ootmtry for 
ay work* CPorwrk) 

Given the heavy emphasis on work related reasons for studying Ih^iihi 
One might expect fairly high ratings by one or more of the groups* How- 
ever , oi^y the Indians gave it a plurality and even this was by a Z9% to 
38$ margin. This put it in seventeenth place. The Thais ranked it the 
sama although only '361 favored it and kg% opposed it. The Singaporeans 
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rated it eighteenth as the 28% who supported it were overwhelined by the 

who rajected it as a reason. Given the earlier expressed need for 
English in tneir work, it must be assumed that they are reacting against 
the travel aspeet of the statemen^Q* Apparently the desire ^o go abroad 
for work piirpoges was not an important consideration for learning English* 

20, I studied Eiiglish because I plan to travel to non-Engllih ipeaking 
coim.tries someday for pleasure, (Nonfun) 

Despite being placed in opposition to a statement regarding travel 
to Inglish speaking countries ^ there may have been some confusion about 
what countries were being identified. In any casej all three groups 
responded negatively including the Thais who had the benefit of examples 
(i*e. Japan) on their questionnaire. Thirty-nine peroent of the Thais 
believed this may have been one of their reasons while only about 15% of 
the other two groups agreed with it. Sixty-six peroent of the Singaporeans s 
sixty-five percent of the Indians ^ and forty-nine percent of the Thais 
did not think that it was one of their reasons. The Thais placed it 
eighteenths the Singaporeans made it twentieths and the Indians put it 
at the bottom of the list of twenty-five reasons, 

21. I studied English because I like the countries in which English is 
spoken, tLike) 

All three nationalities gave negative responses. The Thais and 
Singaporeans placed it twenty-second and twenty-first while the Indians 
rated it twentieth. The Thais had 68$ of their number reject this 
^^eason while 76$ of the Singaporeans and a smaller majority of Indian 
studtats (52$) denied its relevajice to their own situations. Reasons 
like this are often given as examples of the type of integrative 
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motivation necessary for succeesful second lan^age acquisition* These 
respoiises do not necessarily mean that the majority of these students 
aQtually diilike the native speaking coumtries. They simply mean that 
M affinity for those countries did not play an important role in their 
decision to learn English, It may also indicate that they do not auto-- 
Mptieaily associate the English language with these countries* Perhaps 
they see English as a bona fide international language ^hich ie not 
inextricably connected to any particular country or group of countries. 
It may be possible that they are saying that English can he learned 
independent of any reference to these countries* 

22. I studied English because it is easy. (lasyj 

The reactions to this (luestion could have been predicted by Just 
about any experienced classroom teacher of WL or ESL in Asia* All groups 
^ere highly negative. In listing it nineteenth, 3^^ of the Indian students 
agreed with the statement while 51^ disagreed, Tventy=one percent of 
the Thais supported it as a reason while b3% rejected it putting it in 
twenty- first place* The Singaporeans were the most negative. Only 17% 
of them felt that it was one of their reasons while an overwhelming TX% 
did not think so. This made it twenty-'Second for them, 

23* I studied English because I like the people who are native speakers 
of Inglish, (Love) 

This reason received even less support than the one concerning the 
native ipeaking countries. Only B% in Singapore, 15^ in Thailand , and 
30X in India felt that this was a valid statement in terms of their 
personal exptrience* Three q^iAarters of the Singaporeans and Indians and 
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36% of the Thais disagreed with this statement. It was twenty-second 
for the Indians I twenty-fourth for the Thais , and twtnty^fifth for the 
Singaporeana, This im another of the reasons that are putatively essen- 
tial to the integrative orientation leading to second language achieve- 
ment* These students may or may not like native speakers of English, 
What the majorities a:re saying here is that a favorable attitude towards 
native speakers was not one of the reasons that they had for learning 
English, 

I studied English hecause I plan to travel to non- English speaking 
countries someday for my work* (Nonvrk) 

Large majorities among the Singaporeans (69^)? Thais (69$) i and 
Indians (63$) felt that this was not one of their reasons* No more than 
18S in any group supported it. The wording of this statement may have 
oonfueed some students but the s^e results were recaived from the Thai 
version which was less vague* Apparently the need for English for 
travel to other countries was not an important consideratiQn. for these 
students* This reason was twenty-third for the Singaporeans and Thais 
and tventy- fourth for the Indians* 

25. I studied English hecause it will help me to think and behave as 
native speakers do, (Think) 

This was one of the four reasons used by Gardner and Lambert to 
indicate an integrative approach to language learning. Every group gave 
it a ve^ negative rating. It was ranked twenty-third, twenty- fourthi 
and twenty-fifth by the Indians ^ Singaporeans ^ and Thais* Ten percent 
of the Thais favored it while eighty-one percent opposed it; Ikfs of the 
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Singaporaans picked it as a reason while 63^ rejected it, . The Indians 
Were more divided on the statement vith 29% of them choosing it as one 
©f their reaaoni while 39% maintained that it wae not one of their reasons* 

The most striking observation that conies from looking at the various 
fsaetions to the atove reasons concerns the integrative and instrumental 
dichotomy and its relationship to second language learning. Wiat is 
striking is that the reasons which are most often asiociated vith instru- 
mental motivation le,g. Work^ System, Natbus, Gdjob, etc) w^ere ranked 
^ery higU.y while many of the reasons indicating an integrative orientation 
(e*g. Like, Love," Think, etc.) were ranked near the bottom of the twenty- 
five reasons. The Thai and Indian students had six instruinental reasons 
in their top eight while the Singaporeans had five. The Thais and Indians 
also ranked five inte^atlve reasons in their bottom eight while the 
Singaporeans placed four- The Thais were the only group to place integra- 
tive reasons among their top six (i*e. Natgen, Forgen), but it is not 
clear if this automatically makes the.Thaii more integratively oriented 
than any other ^roup* 

Having ranked each of the twenty-five reasons in terms of how they 
truly represented their own feelings ^ the respondents were then asked to 
reread the list and to pick the three reasons which were the "most^ 
important" ones for them. The following tables presents the three rea- 
aoni which were most often mentioned along mth the percentages of 
resporid&nts who named that reason as one of their three. Because each 
person Was allowed to make three choices the percentage totals are over 
10O|, Many reasong were mentioned but this table lists only the top 
thyee. 
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Tatle I 

The Three Most Important Reasons For Studying &iglish 
SING^ORE C INDIA % TEAILAtrP " 
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75*5 Work U9.8 Natbus 39*9 

System 50,3 System Work 3^,3 

36 , 5 Soc 21 . U Study 29 . 9 



The Singspcreans picked the same three reasons in tht exact same 
order as thay did when they ranked their personal reasons* An over- 
whelming 73*3% of them named work needs as their most important raason 
for studying English. A hare majority also agreed that the requirements 
of the system ihould rank as one of the three most important reasons. 

The Indians vers not as consiitent as the Singaporeans, While a 
large percentage of them picked Work and System Just as they did in their 
earlier ranking of personal reasons, there was a big difference in their 
third choice* The acquisition of English for the purpose of soeial 
recognition was seventh on their list of personal reasons ^ but on this 
question it was the third most frequently mentioned item. Apparently 
there is a strong appreciation of its social value by 21$ of the Indian 
students. 

The most interesting differences in the sets of rankings occurred 
in the responF;eg of the Thais, In rating their personal reasons for 
studying English^ interactions with native and non-native speakers for 
business/educational as well as for general conversation purposes 
received the greatest degree of support, Wien naming the most important 
reasons 5 however ^ the Thais were more likely to choose more utilitarian 
reasons like Work and Study over integrative types of relationships. 
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The answers to this final q^uastion on reasons serve to emphasise 
what the earlier analysis had postdated* InstriMental motivation for 
leaning English is much stronger and more prevalint among the students 
of all three of these samplings than an integrative orientation. 



CHAPTER IV 
WHO WE USE ENGLISH WITH 



"If md when I meet them ( foreigners ) ^ I will 
speak English. 

An Indian student 



*'I speak English to educated teen-^age and smart 
girli," 

An Indian student 



^"I feel strongly objected to use foreign languages 
in cDnversation with national comrades*" 

A Thai studant 



".,*only a fev words to friend Just for fun*" 

A Thai student 

"I am a native speaker. English was the language 
I understood J vrott and spoke best before I entered 
fOOTal schooling inEtitutions , " 

A Singapore student 

"Inglieh has provided a neutral instrument all 
racial and dialect groups can learn to use with 
no unfair bias, 

'^English has given us direct access to the know- 
ledge and technolo^ of the industiralized West, 

'■Wthout the continued use of English , Singapore 
would not have secured a new base for her econO'- 
1^ and brought up to date her role in the inter- 
national and regional econo^," 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew 
(Lee 19T7a) 
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Now that know the general reasons why these students study Snglieh 
the next step is to find out the types of people that they use it with. 
In order to get a picture of the English language environment for each 
nationality s the questionnaire presented the respondenta vith a list of 
people and asked them to report on the frequency with which they speak 
English with these people in an average period of two months. Once again 

divieion occurred between the foreign language country, Thailand, and 
the seoond language countries* In eYsry care the Thais reported using 
English less often than their counterparts in the other countries. The 
responsee of the Indians and Singaporeans were very similar as can be 
ieen in Table II: 

Table II 

The Frequency of Use of Spoken English 
in an Average Span of Two Months 

Many 

Times At least At least Very 
Daily Once/Day Once/Week Rarely Never 
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Fellow Countrymen whose language you don't know. 
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Thai land I The Thais apparently use English much less thaji the other groups 
Their highest freq^uenGy of use was with English teachers j their lovrest 
vas with governmeat officials. Because the question had a time frame of 
two months^ it is impossihle to say if this low usage was due to lack of 
contact or to the fact that they never use English with these people* 
But it is evident that Thais very rarely use English with their fellow 
countrymen. They alBOst never use English with family members, other 
teachers, government officials, and husinessmen. They also report little 
use of English as a link language with fellow countrymen whose language 
they don't know. In the previous chapter 59^ had listed this as one of 
their reasons for studying English, This may indicate a simple differ- 
ence between futiire hopes and present realities but it may also mean 
that they did not understand the earlier q^uestion very well, 

Ne^ to English teachers they are most likely to use English with 
friends and fellow students ^ but even in these cases they use it very 
rarely. It therefort seems that English plays a very smali part in their 
daily lives and Is not essential for their functioning In society at the 
present moment. It can bIbq be said that they are more likely to use 
English with their peers than with their elders. It is possible that 
this might be a sign of more English usage in Thailand's future. 

^though English teachers were ranked the highest in terms of fre- 
quency, it can be seen that this is still a very low rate. It may be 
that English is not used very much even in English classes. Many Thai 
teachers use the Thai language much more than English even when they are 
teaching the latter. Even in many language classrooms the Thai student's 
exposure to spoken English is minimal, 
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in the case of foreigners, the Thais reponed approximately the 
same amount of use with native and non-native apeakers. The very infra- 
^mt use of English with foreigners is most lilcaly diriatljr attributabla 
to a lack of coptact and opportunity, 

India: ^slish plays a mucti more important part in the life of an 
Indiaa student. As we saw earlier. 9^% of the respondents were taking 
most of their coursework in English. They therefore reported frequent 
daily use of English vith all their teachers and with their friends and 
fellow students. Indian students also indicated a more frequent use of 
English with govermaent officials than did the other two groups. They 
rarely use English vith family nenibers and use it even less with husi- 
nessmen. The smallest amount of use reported is with foreigners. At 
present they very rarely use English with native and non-native speakers 
from other countries which is probably because of a lack of opportunity. 

I 

Slnwpore: The overall average for the mm of English reported by 
Singaporeans was slightly more than the Indians, hut the difference was 
not statistically significant . Like the Indians they speak English many 
times daily with their friends, fellow students, and teachers. Their 
highest average was with fellow students. They used it with family mem- 
■\ers much more than any other nationality, vmile the Indians and Thais 
spoke it very infrequently at home, the Singaporeans generally used it 
several times a week. Like the Indiana they also used it as a link 
language hut with a little less frequency. They used it for this purpose 
less than once a week. Given Singapore's multilingual composition it 
would seem that this figure should be higher. Government officials and 
husittissmen received the lowest frequency rating of any local group. 



With foreigners they reported slightly more use of English than the 
other tifttionalities probahly hecause of the better opportunities for 
meeting foreigners in a small and tourist-rich city state. There was 
slightly nore use with native speakers Ut least once a week) than with 
non-native speakers from other countries (less than onae a week). 

The Future Use of English 

Respondents were also asked to anticipate the future and estimate 
how often they expected to spesJt English with similar groups of people 
once they had finished college and taken a Job. In terns of overall use, 
all groups reported that they expect significant inoreases in the frequency 
of use. No decreases were noted although for some groups of people no 
significaat increases were foreseen. The pattern of increase was very 
much the same for Indians and Singaporeans. Both foresaw drajaatic 
increasei in the use of English with government officials, buainessoien, 
and with fellow countrymen as a link language. They also envisioned a 
greater amoiAut of use with family members, friends, and future teachers. 

The Thai students also predicted a general increase in the use of 
English with most groups. The greatest increase among local groups was 
with husinessmen. No significant increases were proposed for family and 
friends. Moreover, the rates foreseen were still not very higb. Mo 
Thai ^oup projected a higher frequency than less than once a week. 

The most dramatic increases for all three nationalities were seen 
as cooing in their relationships with native speakers. Indians and 
Singaporeans predicted that thfy would he using English around once a 
day vith native speakers. Even the Thais felt that they would bespeaking 
■with native speakers at least once a week as opposed to using it very 
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rarely now. • Very slgnif leant increases were also shown for use with 

Other non--native ipeakeri. The Singaporeaiis thought that they TOUld be 
using it a little less than once a day in the future Inatead of the 
preient once a week. The other two groups believed they vould be using 
it more often but never more than onee a week* These inoreases ia Use 
will probably come from a greater amount of contact vrith foreigners. 

Table 111 
The Use of English in the Fut-ure 
Many 

Times At least At least Very 
Daily Once/Day Onoe/Week Rarely Never 
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it is apparent from the fipires given above that there m^^e major 
differenoes between the amount of English used in India and Singg.pore 
on the one hand and Thailand on the other • These findingi are consonant 
with the traditional distinctions between ESL and Wh countries. In 
Singapore and India, where Snglish has the status of an official langussi 
and where it is used as a medium of instruction^ we see many ilmilarities 



in tha pat^erm of English usage. Studertts use Engliih in sJid out of 
QlmBB and i^it-h their friends as mXl m their clasmatai ajid taachem - 
Their use of English vith these people is cnuch more thaft vith foreign ars » 
Th€ Emglish Language occupies a legitda^te pLace In their society a.nd it 
it aa.. aii in. enabling a person to fu^c&io^i withio that socie-fcyi. Tn 
mm cases it may even be a necessity. In looking mjt their futuc'e ne^d 
foj English the majority of studeats rfeel ^hat they vill he using Lt ^ore 
often J but th^ey still see that they ^dll using it more vritB ttoeLr 
f^llo^/ countrTmen than with a.ny group of foreigners. Iti t&m& of overall 
me Engli&h it seems that the SingapOTesns preseatly use it glishtiy 
a^re erteasiv^ely than the Inlians, T3iey a3.so feel that they %*rili be 
using it more often in the future, Tlie Si^gaporesns prsdict a grmteT 
increase in their future use of EtigU sh thsn any otliar grQUj, Tfte ladia^i 
pt' edict a sli^ghtly lower increase, 

The siti^ation in Thailand is quite different- Except for tine £r 
English teacfaers. Thai studeats presently nise Engaish more frequently 
with foreigners than with their c&mpatriot^. In looking tOTards ttae 
future^ they see no significa,nt indreasea in its use with faaily and 
ft-iands.. Instead they enTiston using it mcst often tfith n&tiva speakers 
and non-nati^re speakers from otliet' counti^ies^ 

This dichotomy batwean the ititrMa.tiomX and interriatioasi ^se of 
Eo^glish was ^ost clearly outlined in a final question oti use of* 
togliih. The students were asked to ri^ric four groupi of paopii in order 
of impost ance vis-a-vis the use of En.|liih * The statement ii gi-^en belovr 
along with ttoe rankings assigned by eac^ n^tiODality, 
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It is impojrtant for ne to speak Sngliah so that I can talk to- 
ft* ^ f ellQV cou^t^^en in ipecific 

scaial oi* b^eiaeis sittiations. 

faliow^ counti^ea who do not 

k3iov ffiQ^ fir it laaguage. 
0* native E^glieli speakers, 
di nca--na'^bi^e sp^aiers frofti other 

^he result a cf these rankings clearly emphasi^a all of the more 
dt^ailid s'ta.tistics that came before* Tha second Language situatioos are 
tt4rke4 t>y tha doioiaanae of English for intramtionai purposes over inter-- 
na^^ioml o^es. E^e^n though Inglish is crucial for the international 
iphartj it im see3i iDy- these students as being even more important to them 
for i^i doamestic ^ses, Foi' Thailand the iitmtion is the opposite. The 
iapori^ince of Bnglish lies tn its uaefulnisB for international comttiunica^ 
ttoHj especially ^th native speakers. 



Sing* India Thailand 

1 1 3 

2 2 ^ 

3 3 1 
U 2 
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CSAPTER V 
WlUT U WANT TO LEARN 



"With the praeeii^fi ^a^g^ numDers of school 
leavers Icoklug for Jots, iducation must 
regBrded as a. ^ovarSi increasing one^i 

usefulness in. Bc^ietOf ©a4 ai a meani for 
obtaining rew-ardtf^S ^nd satisfying employment**' 

Former Singapore^ Miaister of 
Science and Tectoolo^ 
(Hassan 1976) 



"1 -lilce to stud^r 
able in speaking 



Ingmgih tsitiause I 
OTd uri4e%!"itanding 

k Thai 



vant to l3e 
many Imguagis. 

student 



"^,*to read tenets, coE^respondence or to 
eoMUiiica.te w^itli Mn^T^B.i speakers - " 

■A Tliai student 



"TechnolGgiea.1 itiOT-lo-w im available in English 
language, 

An Xndian itudent 



Sov that we h&v^i discovered the major reasons why students study 
EngUih a^d how they are presently using it, it is necessary to find out 
exaetOy vhat tyym of stills they vish to acquire. But first it would 
be beet to lee vhrt these students think of their present ahilities so 
that we aight better imderstand their aspirations* When the three groups 
were asked to ranK the four skills in ordir of their ahilities in each 
of them, the oveWheOaitig first choice of all the groups vas reading. 
Every group also picked speaking as its worst skill. The Singaporeans 
and Indians both picp.ed listening as thelf second 'best and -^^ritlng as 
their third best* Tlie Eiais had the order of these skills reyersed, 
mie following ehart lists the four skills that were rated and gives the 
percentage of respondeiits who judged those skills to be either their 
best or their wot'it, 



Table IV 
rhe Ranking of the Four Skills 





Sin( 


^apore 


India 




Thailand 


Skills 


^Bast 


^Worst 




^Worst 




^Worst 


Reading 


75 


10 


T3 


9 


81 


8 


Listining 


55 


17 


50 


30 


39 


U2 


Writing 


35 


U5 


38 


38 


39 


31 


Speaking 


33 


hi 


25 


59 


30 
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It ii interes-fcing to note the division "between active and passive 
skilli Bade "by the Smgaporaans and Indians and the great sifflilaritias 
in the percentage spreads. The reaeptlve skills of reading and listen 
are by far the highest ranked while the prodiictive skills of speaking 



md writing are the lowest. For the Thais the diffarence comes iDetween 
the mecbanical skills of reading and writing and the interactive sKills 
of listening and speaking. This is probably to be expected in a. foreign 
language situation as in rhailand vhere Engliihls rarely used in any 
contexrt other than with foreigners. In the second language coiintries of 
India and Singapore it is of course used much more. Since most of those 
respondents were from English mediujoi high schools and colleges , they are 
obviously more adept at listening comprehension than the Thais* However, 
despite their much greater use of English in and out of the classrooB!, 
they are unsure of their speaking ability , 

Avm they content yxb^ ^ vis their abilities in these four skills? 
^fein asked to pick the one skill that they wanted to be their best, they 
produced the responses that are presented in the following table which 
shows the percentage of people raentioning that particular skill* Since 
soma students named more than one skill the totals may reaeh over lOO^* 



Table V 

The Skill I Want To Be My Beit 





^^Singaporeans 




^Indian 


s %Thals 


Speaking 


72.6 




11. k 


86.0 


Writing 


35-3 




23.0 


8,T 


Liitening 


6-7 




5-0 


31.1 


Reading 


6,2 




10, T 


9.5 


The results 


of this question show 


that 


all groups 


are o%'erwhelmin^y 


disposed towards 


making speaking their 


beat 


skill, but 


as we have already 


Been J all groups 


feel that this is by , 


far their worst 


skill, Among the 
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Ifliians and Singaporeajia the secoiid greatest amount of support was in 
favor of .writing vhioh. they had both rated as their third test skill. 
Tht Thais also folioved this pattwn with their third ranked skill, lis- 
tening^ receiving the IfiLrgest amoun't of support next to speaking. la 
fact over 21^ of the Thaia speciftcally mentioned both speaking and lis- 
^ening together as the skills that they wanted to be their best. 

Because of these results the question must be raised if the respon- 
dents are trtily pickiag the skill they want to be their best or if they 
only expressing ^heir desire to see their weakest skill improve* N© 
doubt the latter factor is at work to some extent. Even though the q^uestion 
specifically asked the respondents to pick the one skill they wanted to 
*De their bestj some were probably consciously or unconscioualy influenced 
^y the fact that rSricling was already their best skill. However, a niiiribor 
^f educators froni theae thre^ countries feel that it is definitely true 
^hat the majority of i^udents do wish to develop their speaking ability 
tore than their other skills. If this is so, then there is a classic 
Confrontation occurring in Asian classrooms between the school system and 
tht st4idents' desires, If these statistics are in fact a true reflection 
^f reality J the ichools are not giving students what they want. This may 
dimply be because of an inability to meet this need for conversational 
skills, or it may also item from a different view of student needs held 
educators. ^ It m.ay be a case of the administrators feeling that they 
really know what is best for the students and the nation. But even if 
this is a true scenario i there must be detrimental effects in the class- 
room and this differance in opinion presents a problem that needs to be 
addressed. 
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Perhaps the situation vould become cisarer if we knew the type of 
skills that gtiidents feel are important to them. In this section of the 
quistionnaire^ students were given a list of fifteen language skills and 
situations and asked to rate eaeh one according to its importanoe to them. 
A majority of Indians and Singaporeans rated all fifteen of the skills 
as heing important or extremely important to thm, k majority of Thais 
only agreed on eight skills. A plui^^ity gave overall poaitire ratings 
to Just ten skills. The highest rankings for each group vent to the samt 
three skills although the order for each group was different. These three 
ikills vare* 

a. Being able to ^ite papers » reports , a^d business letters in 

English, (Report) 
h. Being able to read terthooks , reports^ artielesj etc, in English. 

(Text) 

c. Being able to talk with native speakers of English in work situ- 
ations, (Tal^rrk) 

The Singaporeans ranked them one, two, three with an average of 96^ 
of the students claiming them as important skills and only 2% feeling 
that they vere unimportant ones. The Indians ranked them two^ one, and 
three. An average of m% of them felt that they were important and only 
3^ of their SDlleagues disagreed. The Thais ranked them threes two, one 
with an average support of 89! as opposed to 2% who rated them as unim- 
portant. The other skills which were evaluated were as follows^ 

d. Being able to talk with a native speaker of English in social 
situations, (Taksoc ) 
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A strong majority ia each group rated this as an important skill. 
Seventy-nine parcent of the Singaporeans ^ 68^ of the Indians, arid 65% of 
the Thais felt that it was important. 

a. Being able to talk to your fellow aountrymen in iocial aituations 
(Felsoc ) 

The Singaporeans vera very posit iv^e about the need for this skill. 
They voted 73% to 2% in support of it. The Indians (SVl^) ver^ less 
enthugiastic about it* A. slight majority of Thais 115/5^) felt that this 
vas an unimportant skill* Once again the differences reflect the status 
of English in these countries and the dichotoTO^ of ESL/EFL language situ- 
ations . 

f. Being able to talk to your fellow countrymen in work sttuations. 
(Felwrk) 

This need received niore support than the use of English in social 
lituations and the range of responses between groups was about the same* 
Both the Singaporeans (8T/I) and the Indians (Sj/ll) felt that this was 
an important skill. More Thais (23/^1) supported this skill than the 
preceding one , but there was still a general dismissal of it aa an unim- 
portant need. 

Being able to talk to non-native speakers from other countries 
in social situations. ITaknon) 
Sixty-- two percent of the Indians and Singaporeans rated this, as 
important while only 81 and 13% of those groups Judged it as unimportant, 
Pifty-two percent Of the Thais thought it was important but 1+1^ Judged 
it "neither important nor unimportant", 

h. Being able to t^k with non-native speakers from other eountrias 
in work situations, (Wrknon) 
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This skill received a"bout the same amount of support f rom Singaportans 
(75/6), Indians (T2/a) and Thais ((T5/3). Once again the use of English 
in work situations proved to be more important than in social situations, 
i. Being able to understand radio and t.v* broadcasts* (Radio) 
Reactions to this skill seemed to closely follow the actual broads- 
casting situation in each countiy. More itudenits in Singapore (T9/2) 
supported it than did Indians (61/12) or Thaii {kg/13). There Is a much 
greater percentage of broadcasting done in English in Singapore than in 
the other two countries* Thailand probably has the least although it 
doee have more television tiitte than India, 

J, Being able to enjoy films in English. (Movies) 
The Singaporeans (69/3) ^^ere stronger in supporting this skill than 
either the Indians (60/12) or the Thais (UO/lJ)* The Bangkok studeriti 
probably have a much greater opportunity to see English films than do 
their Indian counterparts in Hyderabad* Bangkok normally has a number 
of American movies showing each week. In Hyderabad there may only be 
one available each week and it is usually an older film* Both Thailand 
and India have strong indigenous film industries while the Singaporeans 
rely mostly on imported films, 

k. Being able to read English literature for pleasure, (Litfun) 
The Indians (67/1^) Md Singaporeans (foS/ll) were about the same 
in theii* feeling of the importance of this skill. The Thais (28/13) were 
auch less enthusiastic about reading English literature. Forty-nine 
percent of them felt that it was "neither important nor unimportant". 
5hira is obviously a great difference in the appreciation of English lit- 
erature between the former British coloniis and Thailand, 

i 
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1, Beiiig able to read foreign newspapers ^ magazines , etc* in 
English for pleasure. (Mags) 

This proved to be a popular goal for all of the groiijs . The Indians 
(79/5) and SiagaporeaDs (T6/^) w-ere stronger in their support than the 
Thais (SM/U), Unlike the reaction to the statement on English language 
hroadcaatirtgj the responses here were not in accordarice with the amount 
available* The students in Hyderabad have much less access to foreign 
periodicals than residents of Bangkok and Singapore * 

m. Being able to write personal letters in English to foreigners. 
(Letter) 

The gingaporeans (T8/8), Indians (T2/10), and Thais (SSH) were 
strongly ill agreement that this was an important skill* Alt ho ugh at pre-- 
Seat the students in Hyderabad have fever opportunities to aeet foreigners 
than do the students in Bangkok, more of them felt a need for this skill* 
They may envision more contact in the future or place more value on main- 
taining such relationships* Finding pen pals is a popiilar pastime with 
Mny Indian students* 

n* Being able to wite personal letters in English to fellow 
eountryTiien* (Person) . 

The Singaporeans and Indians (66/11) again showed the 

isportanee of English for Intranationsl communication* Only X3% of the 
Thais thought .that this tos important while bQ% felt the opposite* This 
^ai the lowest rating given to any skill by thd Thais and revials the 
lack of importance of English for intranational interactions. It is 
intereiting to see that the other two groups place almost as niuch value 
on thii as they do on writing to foreigners. 
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o. Beiiig able to write stories^ articles, etc, in English* (Story) 
The Singaporeans (58/lb) gave this skill their lowest rating* The 
ladians (63/12) were raore positive about this use of Englishp Thii per-^ 
baps is a reflection of the fe.ct that English is also a literal^ language 
ia India. There are many excellent Indian poets ^ noveliits 5 and short 
itor7 writers who write primarily iii English. A surprising number of 
ladiati students also occasiorially TOite poetry in English, This love of 
the language and its use for expressive as w^ell as utilitarian purpoaei 
ii probably greater in India than in either of the other two countries. 
A majority of Thais (19/ 51) felt that this warn an unimportant skill for 
thea* 

After looking at the variations in the responses to these fifteen 
skills, one can see a number of pattei^ns emerging. While Singaporeans 
feel that it is aiore importatit to be able to talk to native speakers in 
work situations than to fellow countrjmienj fellow countrymen rate above 
other nQn--nativ€ speakers, Wth each groups . howeverj the work situation 
is rated more important than its contrasting social, situation. Listening 
to the radio and t, v. is more important than watching films, (The former 
is a. source of news as well as entertaimnent , ) Reading texts is more 
important than reading English literature aad writing reports and business 
letters is stressed much more than writing personal letters. There is a 
continual emphasis on the instrumental use of English over the integrative 
Use, The responses of the Indians and Thais are the same in this respect. 
More iaportanoe is placed on the use of English language skills in work 
situations, A difference do^ss appear in that both of theFd countries 
gtnarally emphasize use with native and non--native speakers above that 
with fellow eouatrynien in the same situation* 

65 
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In iQQKing at the rankings of the fifteen akills, we iee that there 
li a. mixture of the four general skills* While all three groups are 
Uflaaiaous in wishing that their speakijig ability vas their best general 
ikill^ this does not mean that they are uninterested in or deprecating 
the value of the other skills. As we have already seenj the three spe- 
cific skills ranked highest by all three groups basically cover the four 
^asic skills of reading , writing ^ listanirjf and speaking. All three 
hationalities agree on the prime importance of TDeing able to write reports 
md 'business letters^ read textbooks, and convejie with native speakers. 
The fact that they feel a need for the development of all fGur skills is 
iupported by their views on how the time of am Inglish elass should be 
distributed among the four skills* The follomiie table shows how each 
group would allocate the minutes of an ingliili language class between 
the four skills. 

Table VI 

The Division of English Class Time P^ong the Four Skills #1 



Singapore 
fieading 21.0% 
Vriting 23.6% 
Speaking 32.51 
listening 20,9^ 



India 
2QM 



Thailand 
20,8^ 
20.0% 
^3.2% 
26.0% 



Except for the number one ranking given to speaiing by the Indians^ the 
thrae groups generally followed a pattern of allocating more time to 
their weakest skills. 
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As intirGSting as the differences in allotoent of time is the fact 
that all of the skills were apportioned a solid amount of time. IIo skill 
wag given lesi than 20^ of class time. We can therefore conclude that 
while students mmy favor one skill more than another or place more value 
on the use of English in certain situations, they generally feel a need 
for the developnient of all four skills. No one is advocating a state of 
verbal fluency with illiteracy or ajiy other such radical training. They 
have dafinitfe vievrs on which of the skills should be emphasised but few 
of them want to limit themselves to the cultivatioa of only a few skills, 

^are is snother way in which class time can be divided which will 
indicate sometbing about how the students view their need for English. 
This is related to the contexts in which the language ii taught and the 
content of a class. It is a rare class that spends all of its time 
purely on language skills. Language claseei are often seen as forums 
for the learning of the cultures that use that particular language, k 
language can also he taught through the literature written in that lan- 
guage. VThen asked to indicate the percentage of English class time 
that they would spend on these three areas, the respondents made these 
allocations! 

Taole VII 

The Division of English Class Time #2 





Singapore 


India 


Thailand 


The Four Language Skills 




55.8$ 


67.0^ 


(riadlng, writing, etc.) 








English Literature 




26.3^ 


l6*0% 


The Culturei of Engliih- 


IB. 3% 


17.9% 


17. OSS 


SpeaHing Countries 
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All three grDups agreed that the majority of class tiae should be 
ipent on the deYelopment of the four basic sKills, Only am student 
out of 825 advocated spending no time on the skills themieivas • The 
Singaporeans and Indians were almost identical in the MiouJits of time 
they allocatad to each topic, ^ey both vanted to spend or^T ^ quarter 
of their time on English literature and less than a fifth on itudylng 
the Quitiires of the English speaking cauntrias* Six percent ot the 
Singaporeans were against spending any tinie on the literat\ir# vhile nine 
percent felt that no time should be used for studying the cult^ir&l aspects 
For the Indians, the percentage figures vere 8,1% against li^e^ature and 
15s against teaching culture. With alfflost l6% of the respondeiita in 
opposition, the teaching of natiYe-speaKer cultures would s^W %o be the 
TOst oontroversial of the three areas for the Indians, 

toong the Thai students 5 however, the greatest opposition was to 
the teaching of English literature, ^elire percent of the Thais were 
against doing this ¥hile only &% refused to spend any time m QUlturfe 
learning. This ii an ejected reaction co:asldering that Thais are inter- 
ested in English for the purposes of vork and foreign contacts > but since 
they are thinking fflostly about the use of English with native speakers, 
it ia a little surprising that they failed to give more time tQ the 
laarning of foreign cultures* 
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CHAPCTEB V3 



WHAT m FEEL EMGLISH 



"The toglish haYe gone bs^clc leairang ow land to 
^'Uled by OTorielTes^ but Eagllsli ha§ rmatriid 
and. pereiits to rule ow miciis aad ed^catim atiLl. 

M,P. Desad 
(pessi 19 55) 



lUnlese English is ri^balmd as the ouly official 
laa^uage of the Indian Unions thii cuxsa of corifuaioi^ 
of ^on^te will lead us ^0 dtstriaction* Siould, 
%Q\r^Y&v^ English thxo^tlai to ieatlii Itidla dit^.^' 

. SiraDjaJi Kiy"ogi 



"Th-€ British ipeak English; the Amfrricajii speak 
slaag* " 



"Indians speak the ^est English ill th^ wrld*" 

An. ErSidi an stulcat 



"Jnglish is an interm-tional aad neci^iaxr iangiaagej*' 

k Th&i itudant 



"Th^ litmus test of this is vhtn on a is abroad iri 

's. b*ii on a train or aeroplane and vlien one OTerhtars 

soaL^one speaking^ one can iimedi&tely say that this 

ie someone from Malays ia or Sing&poie* And I ihould 

%Qpm that when I*m sjtaking abTo^d couritiinEn^^ 

mil have no problem t^acogaiEiJig th«t I aoi a Siniapo^is^, ^' 

1, toh, U, K» Reprase^ta^ti've 
(TOiigue 19Tt) 
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% m^y taav^e mom^ idea of vhy these students vant to learn Engliih 
arid the tjrpes of skilXs that they wish to cultivate* We also hare a 
good idea of tbeir present use of English Md the people vith vhom ther 
pLan to use it in tbt future, ffow we vlll extoine how they feel about 
tbe l^gUQ^gi Itself* We shalL look at their attitudes towards Engliih 
aad tlitlr eitimatag of what the futiare holds for the language. We shall 
fii.so iie \,rhac variety they thiriit their couatry should propagata, 

Jnglish esme to momt of Asia on the ships of the British East Indis 
Con^BJiy^ Thii graat saercantile agency estahlished outposts in much of 
Asia and w^as the seed from which grew the great British Empire in the 
Orieti^» TlirQughout the early years of colonimtiong the Coiapany encour-- 
aged the teaching of English in its domains only to the extent of pro- 
% vtdicig enougli Snglish^-speaking local employees , to sieet its needs. Local 
eiucattCTaJ systeffls were allowed to use the vernacular languages. In 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century^ however, the Britiih 
ch^anged th^ir policy^ and began to get actively inTolved in English Ian- 
guage iaucation. toatever their policy was ^ however 3 it was a certainty 
that the liaQgua^ge of the coloniaJL rulers was hound to hecome something 
ffio-re th^n Just anoti^er foreign laaguage for the ruled peoples. 

Jor seme Britishers , the acquisition of English vai the same as the 
aequisitioii of cultiare. Hie center of the vorld was England and thOBe 
|;. viLo aidff't toow her language could not he truly cosmopolitaJi . Colonial 
%: P^oplea^ in particuLarj could not he considered educated if they lacked 
i ttmtiGy in togListi, So while the introduction of English by the Company 

origtmttid fro^ pareljr instrumental reasons , the language soon took on 
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many integrativa functiQas. amo^ Snglisli was tc; open tha loor to 
English Cloture ^ religior^j a^d t^^cBnoLosr and clear the path for real 
iconomie and social devtLopM^flt, 

Needlesi to gay there %/%re mn.mY Asians who came to adop* this atti* 
tude also* Because the po\rc^ la^ vitka the British, their iMgniMe auto- 
raatieally sohiaved high status, k knovledga of English led ta better 
jobs^ contact ^ith the rialers , said increased opportiinities for personal 
advanctment^ In the eyes of rth ers ttii lan^age was the key to open the 
door to Bi^itsh dult^^re aad la^r» tiaa ieci-ets which allowed a tiny 
island nation \o rule a Large p^t of the w-orld, Perhape tWi knowledge 
vmijLA hasten the day of theit^ J^iheritiori* 

But the lattguftge was aJwayi bounfl to be seen by the mat majority 
as the language of oppresalotji Thxji tttiere emerged a love-hate relation- 
ihip ^etvaen the QOlonigad m& tie laraguage of the colonisers that has. 
existed up to tjie preien-b day. A icnQwledge of English could lead to 
more monty, an easier lifep thm learning of sooial, econoalc, and 

military advances that madfe the Veste^n nations so paverftai But each 
time it wai hea^d in the streets B^i fcioies of Asian countries it was 
another reaffirEnation that their l^stSny was not theirs to determirie* 
It was a reawakming slap in th^ f^ee that told them that their country 
was not truly tlieirs; that tbeir li^es «id their children's lives were 
suhject to the control of a rulwg elSti of a different race and creed, 

Today the Sritish topir© i^ o^ly a fact of history and not a real- 
ity, Thg students ill universiti^is rio^ hare no first hand rtcilnescenciS 
of the colaaial era. But their pa^en^s' memories are still quite viv^id 
and the spirit cf anti-Qolciniali.5ia ana nationalism is still strong. Has 
the toglish laaiuage veathered t^he Y^mn an>' hetter than the political 
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entities that brought her to Asia? lu order to find out hov today 

college aeniors ffeil about the English language they vera, gi-ven a number 

of stattsaenta and aeked for their reactiotis on a five point scale of 

'^strongly agree" to "strongly disagree'^ These statements vers designed 

to obtain theiy personal feelings toWi*ds the lan^age itself* 

1, Of all the fot-e£gn languages I could study I likfi Engli;:^ the test. 

Some studeAts in Singapore and Hyderrtad objected this statement 

teosuae they coaal dared English to be their native language or second 

langusgi and not a. foreign langnage, The responses fell as follovrs^ 

^Agree ^Disagree ^Neither 

Singapore 57.8 U,8 31.^ 

India 724,1 6,6 1T*3 

Thailand 63.5 13^2 2^,2 

A majority of alL grQUps agreed ^ith this statement with the Indians 
giving ny far the moat favorable reactioni The Singaporeajii gave the 
smallist Miourit of support but also had the smallest porcentage of dis- 
agreement. 

a, I aon*t like English hnt I speak it because it la useful* 

This is an sttLtude vhich wculd rifleet the lov^e-hate ralationahip 
with English that ms mentioned earlier. Very strong agreement mththis 
statement woiild shew that the use of p^flish is based ptiraly upon inetru-* 
Mntal motives and/or that the view of English as a synhol of imperialiim 
is it ill very auch alive, 

^Agree ^Disagree $Keither 

Singapora 17.3 6^*3 

India ' 17.3 68.1 

Thailand 13.1 68.7 l8 * 2 
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Thii attitude gets very Little support from any national groups . 
Thim vould seein to indicate that there is some personal attachment to 
this "foreign" lariguage on the part of a majority of students, 
3* If Eiglish ^ere NOT taught in our schools^ I wuld NOT try to learn 

it. 

One of the highest ranked reasons for studying Euglish vas beGause 
it was required in th^ system. The ahove questions seemed to ihow that 
tha students have soma kind of personal commitment to the language teyond 
vhat it w^ill do for them in terms of moneys statui^ ete. This stateEaent 
tests the stength of that commitment and the responses ghould reveal 
BQiaetMzig ahout vhat woxQ.d happen if English were an optional subject 
TOd act a required one* 

^Agree iDiaagree %Umith%r 

Singapore 11.3 TO, 2 183 

India 22.k ■ 59.8 17.8 

Thailand . 8,0 78,6 13 A 

Surprisingly the study o;' English pecaived the strongest support 
from that group of students, the Thais, who use It and need it less than 
the others* They are much more positive about learning English outside 
the syitem than the Indians , who have already shown their need and love 
for toglish- Apparently there is a strong minority of Indlaji students 
vho feel that they could get along without English. The strong showing 
by the Thais may soMwhafc refelct the fact that given the present edu- . 
cational system in Thailand they often do have to go outside of the 
repilar schools to gain a useful level of English fluency* The American 
diversity MtOTal Language School in Bangkok ^ for instance, runs classei 
rttended by thousMds of students evsryday. In Singapore and India 
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^hert English is available b-b a flediiwi of initruetion thert is much lesi ■ 
neid ajad^ demand for outgide sources of English teaching* These differ- 
iRQeSs however I sboold not obscure the fact that a majority of studerits 
in all three cemitries maintain that they would make a special effort 
to learn English ev^en if it were not taught in their ichool system. 

The previous results then sjiov that English is not an imposed bur-* 
den to the majority of stu4enta. Most of them ^^ould try to learn it aven 
if it Wire not a re^mremtnt^ and most of them seem %o haire an attraQtioti 
for the language that goes beyond its immediate usefulness, Unlike their 
forefatherij they don^t s^m to ^e saying that English ii a distasteful 
necessity that ther would rather do *#ithout if possible. This is not to 
iay that they TOuld continua to learn it even if it vere ai useless as 
Latin, but that Engliih has lost auch of its coloring as a colonial leg- 
acy, The students are looking tow^ards the future and not back at the 
past « 

The future is the central theme of the next group of itatements* 
Iveryone in the world is knowledgeable about the spread of English and 
its imposition on much of the vorld. But what does the fature hold for 
= tbe English language? Has it reached its zenith and is it destined to 
tecede back to its position as one of many national languages or is it 
tr\juLy on its way to b^ecoming tht vorld language that m&ny have dressed 
of? In order to discover vhat students feel about these questions^ thay 
vert asked to comseat upon the following statements^ 
L English is important only because of the polticals economic ^ and 
social power of the United St&tes and Great Britain* 
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$Agree ^Disagree /^Neither 

Slagapore 28,1 k5.f 2S.k 

India 2U.1 5^*1 21.8 

Kiaiiand 81.2 9.2 9.6 

It mi aisuiatd that there would be bro&d agreement on the historical 
fact that Engliih was spread worldwide through the power of its native 
speaking nations. But in the post^coloniaJL era can we still say that 
its status remains high because of that same power? The second language 
countries disagree* Perhaps they are willing to claim for theMalves 
some of the credit for the importance of English in the world today. 
Perhaps they are saying that English is an iaternational language now 
and relies far less on the might of its native ape^ers for it propaga- 
tion and ciativ-ation than it did previously. Only the foraign language 
Country 5 Thailand^ seems to be seeing English mainly in the frBumework 
of it being the native language of certain natlorialitieB who have long 
dominated the world scene* 

One probleffl with this question involved the use of the word '*only''. 
It may have been too subtle for some who read the Engliih version* In 
the ThBi translation it -was not atrongly and clearly worded that way. 
It should have been underlined in both of the questionnaires. 

The next statement elicited opinions of what would happen if this 
iituation draatically changed. 

5* If the United States and Great Britain lose their power ^ English 

will not CQfltinue to be a world language, 

lAgr ee |Di s agree ither 

Singapore 11 *U €k.^ 2^-5 

India 10,0 73. 8 16.2 

aailwd 28. U U9.f 22.1 
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The reactions of the Singaporeans and Indians show that they firmly 
believe that English has attained a position in the world that is niiich 
more solid than the tase on which it was built* Even the Thais think 
that aiglish may withstand the decline in influence of its major sackers. 
These results seem to support the earlier comients that English has 
achieved a status that may he independent of the power of the native 
speaking nations* Therm already may he more non-»native speakeri of English 
than native speakers* Since the latter groups no longer exercise suzer- 
ainty over the former, it can be theorised that the English laiiguage is 
nearlng or has passed a crossroads with one road leading to a decline in its 
importance as a world language, another reducing it to the status of one 
of many national languages, and a third road that leads to its d^ecolo- 
nization, Internationalisation , and indigenisation. In this stitta it 
Decomes not only a language for international use but also for tntrana-- 
tional purposes as it is now used in India and Singapore, 

Part of the answer to the qLuestion of which road English has baken 
^an be found in the responses given to two father statements* 
6* I plan to make sure that my children learn English well* 

People will often make many types of claims about their own aspira- 
tions ^d motivations* It is assumed that they will be more eaMest 
when discussing the future of their children. In any case the responses 
to this statement should reveal much about w-hat these students think of 
the futiire of English* T^e percentages may also give some indication of 
whether or :not the use of the English language will continue to grow. 



lAgrte disagree ^Neither 

Singapore 9h.O 0.0 6.0 

India 89. 1 S-T 8.2 

aailaiid ' 86,8 1.0 12.2 

There was far more agreement to thii statement than to any other 

in thia section. It is even greater than the heavily posltiva responses 

la Chapter II that showed their own parents^ encouragement of their 

Engliih iMguage study. The desire to see oneU children hetter off 

than ontself is one of the most comon of h\jrasn traits. It is obvioui 

that, an overwhelalng majority of each group fe^ls that a knowledge of 

Qigliih will he Deneficial for their children. They definitely ffiust 

fael that English is going to he an important language in the future. 

7, In the distant future, most of the people in the world will know 
Biglish. 

^Agree ^Disagre# ^Neither 

Singapore 78.0 6,5 15*5 

India 70,2 7*9 21.9 

Thailand 76.3 6,7 1T*0 

I^rge majorities supported this somewhat radical statement while 

only a small percentage disagreed. Evidently most of these students 

feal that the future of Engliih is bright and that its nimber of speakers 

will continue to expand. 

8, I think that we should learn English without paying attention to 
the cultures of the native speaking countries. 

^Agree ^Disagree ^Neither 

Singapore 17.3 ^0.1 22.6 

India 50.7 30.5 18.8 

Kiailand 5.1^ 78.0 I6-6 
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Here is a rare disagreement between the second language countries. 
Kie Singaporeani are strongly against ignoring the cultural aspect of 
language learning while a majority of the Indians favor the dropping of 
that topic. The Indians are possibly more liberated from the idea that 
language ii inextricably connscted to the culture that spa%med it or 
perhaps they are simply rejecting the study of the cultures of other 
countries in a language context ^ especially when one of those cultures 
is their former colonial master^ It could reflect the fact that the 
Indian experience with the British Mpire was much more bitter than the 
Singaporean txperience . 

The Thais maintain their foreign language outlook, rhey feel that 
language instruction should contain some insights into the cultures that 
use that language. 

The question of language varieties is one that oan be as complicated 
as the language and culture issue. It may be even more difficult for 
these studenti since it may be one that they have rarely given thought 
to. In Dfder to get some insights into their feelings on this problem, 
they vere asked to e^cpress their opinions on six defferant itatements, 
These deal with such areas as the existence of a local torn of English ^ 
the variety of English spoken in the country and its intelligibility, 
the auestion of which variety should be propagated* 

■Perhaps the most publicised and studied non-native variety of 
Snglish other than the various pidgins is Indian English. In recent 
years there has been some research on the varieties in Slagajore. The 
,^glish of Si ngapore and Malaysia by Tongue (19T^) ii the latest in 
these efforts. Very little has been done to identify and document a 
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Thai v^ariety. 1o see if the students themseaves were knovledgeable about 

this q^uestionj the following itatement was presented to themi 

9* In this cottfitrr hare our own r&riBty of English which is different 

froitt toerican J British, arid Australian Qnglish, 

lAgree ^Disagree 

Singapore 73.1 12*0 

India 81,6 U.l 

Thailand 2k. 1 50. T 

Apparently the amoimt of research done on each English language 
situation directly reflects the degrae of conseiousness among studenti 
about this issue, Again there is a split Taetween the second language 
oountries and the foreign language one* It is probably natural that 
the countries w^hlch use a language regular iy for intranational ptirpoias 
will dev^elop a sense of having their own variety muoh sooner than a 
eoimtry which uses it mostly for interaational conanunieation* 

Parhaps now is the time to see what variety of English they think 
ii being used in their coiintry. To get this inforaation tha studenti 
were given a list of five varieties and asked to chooii the one that was 
spoken by educated speakers in their eouotry. The five choiaes were: 
1) British English-^ 2) American English; 3) Auitralian English^ k) unique 
to my country; 5) like? educated non-nativi speakers from other eountriti- 
The percentages of itudents choosing each varitty were as follows ^ 



^Neither 
Ik. 9 

U,6 
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'ilife Variety Jwigjiaita Pregeatly Spoken 
By EduCwte'l Speaker i in W Country 







^Singaporeane 


^Indians 




1. 


British 


1*0.5 


21. h 


6.5 


a. 


Afflericati 


6.0 


3.2 


28.1 


3, 


A.ustralian 


0.6 


0.0 


0.0 


k. 


U'nique 


1*2.3 


50.6 


1*0.3 


,5. 


Others 


10.6 


L8.8 


25.1 



The Singaporeans were almost evenly div^lAei between deaoribing the 
Eiiglish used by their educated speakers as to British English or a 

variety unique to Singapore* These differing vims of the situation w^era 
iifflilar to the divisions within the rndian gyoup , lifhile half of the 
Indians felt that a form of IndiM English wms p^^nr^lent. thMi a 

quarter of them felt that British Engliih was closer to m:jv]:i. These 
pwoentages are very similar to those found toy Kachru (1976). Twenty- 
nine peroent of his respondents chose Britiah English, 3% chose American 
Engliih, and 36% picked Indian English* 

The Thais were quite divided in thiir efforts to describe the pre- 
sent situa-tion. This may be due to their lacfe of familiarity with the 
i^Bum of varieties. Although on an earlier qaestion they failed to agree 
that they had a local variety, on this questiom a plurality believes that 
their educated class does indeed speak a miqu^e fom of English. How- 
ever, there are other strong groups saying that Thai English is the sam# 
m American feglish or like the English spokea by non-native speakers 
from other countriei. Australian English receives almost no mention. 
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The strong showing for British English in India and Singapore and 
for ^ericaa aiglish in Thailand reflects the historical relationships 
betveen these countries, British colonialism has already been discussed 
here. The American presence in Thailand has not been i%afflinedj but it 
is only necessary to say that the American military used to have exten- 
sive bases throughout Thailand and that at the height of the Viet NaiQ 
War QvmT fifty thousand American troops were stationed in Thailand. 
Thousands more cme into Bangkok, each month on leave from the front* 

The number of people voting for the nebulous category of a variety 
"like educated non-native speakers from other countries*- is also interest- 
ing. Eleven percent in Singapore ^ 19$ in Hydirabad* and over 25^ in 
Bangkok made this choice to describe their English language situation 
among its educated* For those who had no idea of hav to categorize the 
situation it may have been the safest choice^ hut could it alio be that 
tony felt that it represented a forin of international English that tran- 
scended national borders? 

We nov have a good idea of how these students view the English 
language situation in their countries and what type of English they 
helieve is used. Now we shall see what they think about the intelligi- 
bility of this variety* . ^ 

U, The variety of English spoken in this country can be easily under- 
stood by foreigners. 

Unfortunately this question was not specific enough in describing 
the variety under q_uestion- In Singapore much is said about "Singliih'% 
the hasolectal variety. It is impossible to tell if the respondents 
were thinking of this type 'of variety or of an educated variety in the 
acrolectal range * 
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^Agree ^Disagree ^Neither 

Sliigapore 63. 1 17.3 19.6 

India 72.2 5^8 22.0 

Thailand 1*0.6 25,6 33,8 

The Indians vere the group most positive about the intelligibility 
of their own variety. Indeed, one Indian student made the elaiw^ tUat 
'■Indiana speak the best Engliih in the world*'. It is interesting to nota 
the great differences between the seaond language countries and Thaiia-ndp 
Ihe Indians and Singaporeans are confident of being underetood by foreignars 
vhile the rhais are more divided on the question. This oould ba act iadi^ 
cation of the systera^s failure to instill in them a confidence in their 
language ability or it could simply be a result of the fact th^t^ thty 
use English much less than the studenta from the other two ooimtti'iai* 

The final question to be dealt with is that of the variety th&t 
should be taught in the schools. In order to find out what the atudanta 
thought about this problem^ they were presented with the next tbl*^^ 
statimentsi 

12, I believe that we should^ teach our own educated variety of Saglish - 
in our schools, 

f Agree iDiiagree fKaither 

Singapore 28.7 ^0,T 30,6 

India 59-6 ' 23.^ 

Thailand ^3.1 26.3 30,6 

More than most of the statements * this brought about great iivi&ionB 
within groups. The Indians were the only group with a maJority> talcing 
a single position* In this case over 59^ of them were in favor of teach- 
ing an educated local form of English while on a previous qLuestioa over 
61^ felt that at least one local variety exiited. The wording of tha 
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statements does not autotnatically make a connection between the variety 
mentioned in each statement. The variety or varieties recognized in the 
first statement may or may not be the "educated" variety mentioned in'= 
this statement. 

While 73^ of the Singaporeans felt that they had a local variety of 
English, only about 29% favored teaching a local fom in their schools- 
The responses of the Thais are very confusing. Only a quarter of them 
felt that th'ey had a distinct local variety in use in Thailand* However, 
h3% agreed that their owri educated variety should be taught in their 
schools. Perhaps they don't think of their oto educated variety as being 
very much different from the native varieties. Perhaps they really are 
confused with this talk of varieties, 

A second possibility for use in the schools is covered in this next 
statement : 

13. I believe that we should teach a^ native variety of English in our 
schools. 

^Agree * ^Disagree 

Singapore 31^1 28.8 

India 39.0 32.7 

Thailand 85.3 7.7 

The students in Hyderabad and Singapore were very divided on this 

question. Both supported it but only by small pluralities. Large nur^- 

bers of students were unable to ma^e a decision. The Thais ^ on the 

other hand, c^e out heavily for the use of a native variety as the model 

for its schools to follow. 



■^Neither 

UO.l 
28.3 
7.0 
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The final tuastion in this section sought to clarify the situation 
even furthar "by having the student identify the specific variety that 
they wished to see propagatea, They were asked to complete the gentence: 
lU. I think that we should learn to speak English, .. 

The choices given them were: l) like the British' 2) like the Americans; 
3) like the Austalians; U) in our own way; 5) like educated non-native 
speakers from other countries. The tahle below gives their reiponses ; 

Tahle IX 

The Variety That We Should Learn To Speak 



Variety ^Singaporeans .llndians jiThaia 

1. British 38.3 28.5 1+9.1 

2. American 1^.^ 12.0 31 ^ 

3. Australian 0.6 0.3 C 
k. Own Way 38.9 M 

5. Others T-S 11.8 15.5 



The Singaporeans were equally divided between accepting a British 
standard or a unitiue one of their own making. A plurality of Indians 
was definitely in favor of propagating their local variety. These are 
much different than KacUru's figures for graduate students. In 1976 he 
reported that 66.6% were for the British standard and 3% for the American 
variety while only 221 were in favor of an Indian English. The disparity 
in the two sets of figures might he attributed to differences in a num-- 
her of factors such as age, location, etc. but is still somewhat surprising 
considering the closenesa of the other se'ts of figures. 

The Thais are solidly behind the establishnient of a native speaker 
norm with British English receiving the greatest amomt of support. It 
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is in this Gomparison of native speaker versus non'-native speaker stan- 
dardi chat we can see some trends in the choice of a target variety. The 
folloving table compares the totals of the figures given for these two 
types of standards in the descriptions given by the students of the pre- 
sent language situation as they see it and how they would like it to 
develop- 

Tahle X 

Percentages of Students Choosing 
Native and Non-Native Standards 



Native 
Non-N'ative 



Sing. 
53.0 



PRESENT 
Indians 

30.6 

6g.k 



Thais 
65.5 



Sing* 

53.3 

U6.T 



TOTUHE 
Indians 

kO.9 

59,1 



Thais 
80, P 
19-1 



A purely statistical interpretation of the above figures would have 
to point out the possihility of a trend away from the status quo ajid to^- 
wards a native speaker standard. Each nationality has a larger number 
of people promoting a nativt^ speaker mriety than there are people who 
believe that such staiidard is now the nor.Ti, ' The most extreme case is 
Thailand where only 35% described educated rhai English as similar to a 
native variety while over B0% agreed that such a variety should be the 
desired model. This is very close to the 85$ that thought that such a 
model should be taught in the schools. Concurrently there are fewer 
people aiming for a non-native variety than there are claiming that a 
nor -native variety is now the norm* For inetance, 69% of the Indiani 
thought that a non-native varlet^ was typical of the present situation 
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mong educated speakers » In choosing their standard for the future, 
howe-'^Wj only 591? opted for a rion-native irariety. Looking at the figures 
in this light one must conclude that the present situation is not satis- 
factory to some people and that these paople would welcome the adoption 
of a native speaker model. 

However, to look at these figures in terms of the shifting of 
percentage points is to miss the outstanding message that these statii- 
tias convey. For huiidreds of years thf* native speaker standard has 
rioled supreme as the only conceivable goal for a foreign language learner. 
Yet in. 19T3 '^e see 59% of -^hese Indiaii students and almost k8% of the 
Singapore.ans laming non-HjAtive varx-.nias as the ultimate goal for lan- 
guage learning. In 19".'. ^^'^ ' " ^'v (19T6) found that only 22$ of the gradu- 
ate itudents he surveyed favored a form of Indian r;rgli£b as opposed to 
the kj% found in this undergraduate survey* Without more information 
about hi=^ study.it is impossible to discover the cause of this great 
difference, how^ever, one must consider the possibility that these dif- 
ferences indicate a trend towards the acceptance of local models of 
English. Certainly this trend is much more of a realistic possibility 
than any soi't of movement towards a native standard since the latter 
formerly had the unquestioning support of almost everyone* This support 
is still very strong in SFL countries like Thailand but has been sharply 
eroding in ESL countries like India and Singapore where English is used 
for intranational as well as international purposes* It is a possibility 
that these figiires may symbolize a veritaole revolution in opinion that 
will change the direction of the development of English as a world lan- 
guage. 




CHAPTER VII 
BOm COHCLUSIONB 



"Imagine the fame and vealth awaiting the poet or 
author who can express the feelings of the peoplee 
of Southeast Asia (in English) in vivid, elegant 
and criip prose ^ or fluid emotive poe-try. 

"He would be feted in New York 5 London , and be 
read by most import a^it people around the world* 
nie advantages of the Engiieh language are 
manifest . 

Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yaw 
(Lee 19T7h) 
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It is often said that statistics can be made to prove whatever yon 
vant to prove, Nhich of the actual data was presented in thii paper io 
that the readers could draw their own conclusions. W interpretation 
of it leads me to make the following general observations : 

1. Given the usual dichotomy in the tTpe of answers given by the 
Indian and Singaporean students on the one hand and the Thai stude-its 
on tht:.^ other, it is obvious that there is great value in using the inter- 
national/intranational distinction in order to describe various English 
language situations. Although almost all countries would be using English 
tOT international purposes, the nunber of nations using it within their 
own culture would be much smaller. The degree of its use for both pur- 
poses would probably also show great fluctuations* 

2* The reasons for studying English and the skills desired are 
Qverwhel^ngly the ones Lurmally labelled instrumental. The ^en^rally 
high level of English ability observed in the intranational countries 
seems to throw doubt on the h:rpotheHis that integrative motivation is 
essential for achievement in second lang^iage acquisition. This theory 
would probably be more valid for true second language situations where 
there is a community of native spes^ers nearby the learner. The whole 
aspect of integrative motivation should also be reexamined in terns 
of the desire of some learners to learn English in order to become a 
member of an indigenous group of English language speakerc or a vague 
international one rather than a community of iwreign native speakers* 

3, The future growth of the use of English seems to be a certainty 
if these s-Dudents are representative of other groups and other countries. 
They now plan to use it more often in the future and to have their 
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children learn it too. They also forsee an expansion in its use 
throughout the world. This expansiori will not come through conquests 
made "by the native speaking countries but through increased contacts 
hetveen all peoples because of the needs arising out of the development 
of a world society and an international market place* The growth of 
English will no doubt be partly due to the still iiapressive influence 
wielded by the nati^ j speaking co\mtriej^ but a large part of the growth 
will be because of the basic nerid for a world language of trade ^ diplomacy ^ 
etc. There are already E^fptXEns in Kuwait and Indians in Yemen working 
as English language program advisors* English has become a creation too , 
big and important to be laft to its originators alone* It is now the 
world's business, 

k, A major factor aiding this growth will be the decolonisation 
and indigenization of English. It is now seen less as a symbol of 
imperialism and more as a viable candidate for the world ^s most Important 
international language. It is also becoming viewed as a local language 
by those using it for intranational purposes. There is an increasing 
acceptance of these educated local forms s varieties to be supported 
as much if not more than native varieties. This movement will have 
important repercu^sionG on the way English is taught in the non-native 
speaking countries. It also raises the question of its effect upon the 
mutual intelligibility of these varieties, 

5* As the number of non-native speakers grows and as they increas- 
ingly come to accept English as one of their own languages and not a 
tool borrowed from someone else, the future of English will become less 
and less controlled by the native speaker arbiter in areas outsida his 
homeland. It is often said that ^he British gave the English language 
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to the world, Perhapu the time has come when the vorld has finallj 
decided to folly accept ths gift. 
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Tm COOPERATING INSTITUTIONS 



SIHGAPOBE, REPUBLIC OF SINGAPORE 

*1* Nanyang University 

Dept* o£ CuLnnerce, English Language Unit. 

Ngee -ton Technical College 
English Language Unit. 

3* Regional Language Centre 

Uniyersity of Singapore 

Dapti, of English 5 Engineering j and Coimaerce 



HYDERABAD, ANDIfflA PRADSSK, INDIA 

*5. Badruka College 

Dept , of Commerce. 

6, Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages 

*7. Ja^aharlal Hehru Technical Institute 
Dept* of Engin:e^ingp 

*8, Nizam College 

Dept * of Engl .r^);. 

*9i Osmania Univeristy 

Dept. of Engineering. 

*10. Reddy College 

Dept. of English, 

*11. St. Francis College 

Depte. of English and Coranerce. 



BANGKOK, THAILAND 
12. Central Institute of English ^ Mahidol Univsrsitj 

*13* Chulalongkorn University 

Depts. of English, Engineering, Educations and C:.'T:.meree, 

*1^. Sri Naka^in Wirot College 
Dept , of English, 



Imstitutiona supplying respondents. 
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*15» Thatamasat University 

Depts. of English and Commerce 

16. English Language Center, Chulalongkorn University 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A, 

17. University of Havaii 

Dept. of Biglish as a Second Language 
English Language Ingtitute 
Havaii English Language Project 

IB, Culture Learning Institute of the East^West Center 
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APPENDIX B 
REASONS FOR STUDYING ENGLISH 





SINGAPORE 




■LflJJ.LJ4. 




THAILABD 
















MEAN 


1. 


Work 


1.1*18 


Work 


• . U57 


Natbua 


1.527 


2. 


System 


1.653 


System 


1.85f 


Nat gen 


1.713 


3. 


Gdjob 


1.782 


Link 


2.021 


Forbus 


1.721 


k. 


Nafbus 


2.100 


flatbus 


2.118 


Forgen 


1.823 


5. 


Fortus 


2.195 


Better 


2.175 


Work 


1.836 


6. 


Better 


2.3aU 


For'bus 


2.3^8 


Study 


2.073 


7- 


Forgen 


2.371 


Social 


2. 362 


GdJob 


2 , 12^ 


8. 


Nat gen 


2.391 


GdJob 


2. 1*38 


System 


2.537 


9. 


Film 


2.1+02 


Nat gen 


2.U93 


Enjoy 


2.580 


10. 


Link 


2.U82 


Forgen 


2.518 


Link 


2.585 


11. 


Soc ial 


2.62U 


Lit 


2.621 


Film 


2.6CI 


12. 


Lit 


2.671 


Lifs 


2.668 


For job 


2.755 


13. 


Life 


2.71+6 




C.755 


Life 


2.90'i 


11*. 


Study 


a. 871 


Enjoy 


2.778 


Fluent 


3.026 


15. 


For J Ob 


3.088 


Study 


2.99i* 


Nat fun 


3.133 


16. 


Wat fun 


3.135 


Fluent 


3.039 


SoGial 


3.315 


17. 


Enjoy 


3.19a 


Forvrk 


3.062 


Forwrk 


3.369 


18. 


B'orwrk 


3.329 


For Job 


1.211 


Nonfun 


3.372 


19. 


Fluent 


3.763 


Easy 


3.389 


Lit 


3.1*98 


20. 


Nonfun 


3.835 


Like 


3.395 


Better 


3.532 


21, 


Like 


3.900 


Nat fun 


3.1*20 


Easy 


3.961 


22.- 


Easy 


■3.911 


Love 


3.1*90 


Like 


U.035 



1- Dafinitaly nry reason 

2- Partly my reason 

not sure 



li-Probably NOT my reason 
5-Definitaly NOT w reason 
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8IMGAP0RE 

23. JTonwrk 

. Think 
25 Love 



MM 

k.QlB 
k.02h 



INDIA 

Think 

rionwxk 

Nonfun 



3.611 

^.869 
3.898 



THAILAJTO 

Nonvrk 

Love 
Think 



14.036 

U.1T6 
U.358 
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APPSHDIX C 



















SJLriljiLrUKJc* 




TATHT A 












IffiAN 




mm 




mm 


1. 


Report 


1.375 


Test 


1.587 


Tafcyrk 


1.571+ 


a. 


Taxt 


1.1*73 


Report 


1,7S2 


Text 


1,663 


3. 


Takwrk 


1.T16 


Takwrk 


1.938 


Report 


1,91+9 


k. 


Felwrk 


1.805 


Mags 


2.009 


Wrkiion 


1,990 


5. 


Radio 


2. 051 


Lett er 


2.095 


Taksoc 


S.lUli 


6. 


Letter 


2,059 


Wrknori 


2,183 


Mags 


2.199 


7. 




2. 083 


Taksoc 


2.19a 


Letter 




8. 


Taksoc 


2.095 


Litfun 


2.251^ 


T^ciiofl . 


2M5 


9. 


Felsoc 


a. lis 


Felwrk 


2,281 


Radio 


2. 5^2 


10. 


person 


2.125 


Story 


2,302 


Movies 


2.660 


11. 


Wrknon 


2.189 


Persoa 


2.319 


Litfun 


3.058 


12. 


Movies 


a. 2h0 


Taknon 


2.367 


Felvrk 


3,277 


13. 


Litfun 


2. 260 


Radio 


2.398 


Storj^ 


3.U78 


lU. 


Taknon 


2. k2h 


Movie 


2.U09 


Felsoc 


3,606 


15. 


Story 


2.k33 


Felsoc 


2.519 


Person 


3.720 



l-^tremeljr Important 

Important 
3-^*Niither :taportant Nor Unimportant 



l|-»Unimportant 
S-actremely Unimportant 
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APFETOIX D 



aiGLISH LANGUAGE SURVCT 
EAST^'S^EST CSma CULTtM l£AJilING IHSTlOTTl 

This is noc A Ift f^as no right or wrsnf iLnswars^ the quesCiona if* 

dtaignsd ts fiiid ©ue how fe^'l ibaut Biglish^ Yau do not have eo sifn your 
namm^ f lease read the quiSie-Jara caxefuil? 4nd answer them m tha bsmZ of you^ 
ability. Here a^s a ft'^* tetas /cm «y not ba fasiiiiar withi 

1. A MATrv^ gf^^fffl is n pariQn who leaCTis Engiish as hij fifit Lan^iaga. 
Hofltt Amarioias, aViclshaffm, i^uatralians , and Haw SaalandafS a^a native ipaakars 
of Siflish* 

A HOH''gATIVg Sg^^R is a parson who learns English in addition to his mo^ag 
tongut. English ts net hij firam language. 

FAKT I; SIOGHAFHIC^ £|?rORMATIQH i (cirols of write in y'eutf answat) 
1. Major: ^glish Engineering Co^efce/Eusiness (Qthar) _ 

i. instituEisns . 3* ^tura Qocnipation - - 

4* Your agai S* Sasci ^yila Pamela 

i« For how many years havit y"* ' amydigd Engliih? . 

7, Wha^ '^ai the main language y^ed in your high iohgol? _ _ _ — . -. 

S* ^^a-t wai the main language ussd in your ooliafe or unAvafiiey? _ 

f , Wltat languages wert ipsksn hsma ^ her you wara a childl . — 

If SnglisU was P^kan, wha^ persantaga of Cha Cima was it uiad? _ __ } 

IQ- 5lhat wai the fi*.'it language you igarn^d to speak? 

11, Whatt language do you now know tha bsift? _ „ -„ _ _ - 

12^ What oountries hava you b^an to wheffa yeu had to Bpm&k togiish avary day? How long 
did you stay in eaoh gountry? 



Ij. old your family anoouraqe you to 3tudy gnglijh (chooaa ona) 

YaSf ansouraged ^ary auah. . UQt diseourafad ma a litmla^ 

?ai, and^Trtiragad mm a little^ Mo» diioouragad mm Vf!ry fflueh, 

tf#i£har ani^Qu^agid ma nor diacoufaged ma. 

14* How g©<^ are you La reading f writing, ipaaking, and listanlnf to Inflish? which 
can you do beat? second hast, atG.? Girola yai«' answas^. II you faal that you 
ars: aquaJLly good in t*^ skills, oiraia tha saaa aniwar fof ^th of th^. 



a* M^WQ: 
d. LIlTOiniGl 



Hy Sesc 
^ iait 
Hy Bast: 



Saoond last 
Second last 
iaoond Best 
Saoond laat 



fhiri Bast 
ThLsd Bast 
Third last 
Third Bait 



Worst 
'/ferat 
woiTit 
Worit 



if, Whish onm of ih«s& ikilli do you waJit to ba your beat? 
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.0 



m [|||[ 2i 

!^ iltt 111112,2 



I.I 



25 III 1.4 



II 2^0 
11.8 
1.6 



MlCRCCnt'Y RFi^OLUnON ILSI CIIARI 
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f}^ tti gig QF_gtl5L_li_H - In m Avatflffl tpa^ of two msn^i, haw f^^antlv de yau 
ipa4k BngiiJh eq £ha fg4lo*#iA^ piopiif Piaca an ''K** in appespriaie apaee. 

VEAV AT LEAST AT ^AST HAW TJI^S 

Friends ^ ^ 

PsilQW studsfits ^ 

d- SafiiJh Teachei^a _ _ 

«. Qthar Tftaohar^l 

9* Busl^assaen 



h. Feilow Countrymsn 



(Qthars) 



17 , fomz^mm i 



H. Hatlva speakers of _ _ _ 

Enfliah ^^^^^ —. — , "~ 

1* Othar faraifnars 

la tfia futUfB* anQfi you have graduatad and taken a jsh, you may ba using Biigli-sh 
with othaif fsopis And with 4 diffarenE La^el ©f feg^ancy. PLeasd think abou€ your 
gytt^TQ. needs for Sngiiah an4 tJia peopLa with whom yeu ehirtM you wiiJL bt using Enfliah^ 
Plast an "K** in the appropriata spaci for m&ah g^oup of peopls, 

vtm AT iM^T kT t£MT mm Tims 

a. Fajy^iy Members 

b, Pffianda 
Faiiow vfoi'Jeers 

d. Suparvinon 

f » GovBrnmant Officiaii 
iuaiA8i#men 



FsllQw oountr'j^an whoa# 
laiiguaf e you don ' e Hno^ 



h 
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9a 



VERY 



kT LEAST 



English. 

1* Han^nati^e ap^^j^ars ^ _ _ . _ - — — ~- 

Ills Raasana for gtudylng ingUih . Listad b«low jira a nt^«r ol teasens why 

ehsn eUsie &h« ri«^«r thafe base ^epees^nfej youf real feeiUga, Bs ^itfs te da it 
for avafy faaaan^ 

Dafiniteiy Psr^iy I m 



2Q* I imvdied English baeause i% will 
help ^9 fee bamts^ undeEsfeand 
English BpaaJcefS ajid their way lifs* 

il^ I amudisd English bacauaa Lt La aaay* 

la* I seudiad Snglish bacausa I anjpy 
SfeUdvinf lanqu40t^* 

23* 1 seudied liiflish that I eould 
fefe t good jab in sy eounsffy* 

ai, I studlad English lo fehafe I could 
fat a job in £ foriign geuiimry* 

35^ I s^udiad English ao I ceuld 
s^jdy in a fpraifti sountr'/* 

I i€udied English primarily faacama 
le is ra^^irad in QUf ayi^sa^ 

27^ I s-eudied English 3Q t eould fealk 
ta ndtiva ipaakers English 
for businBSs/e^ucaeienal raaians. 

I seudlad English iO I sould malk 
feD native sptakars absu^ ganeral 
thifigs . 

25 « I f^Udiad gngli^h 30 I couAd ftalk 
to ©thar fQriigSltJrs fof buai^aiS/ 
tdu^&^onai raassni. 

30^ I s-eudied English go I a©uld ealk 
things^ 

31- I studied Enflish iQ I eould talk 
to paople in my §^ country whose 
languaga ia unkfiQ^m fe© s^t^ 



PrP^bly 



aifinitJiLy 

my 
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Dafinifeiiy Partly I'm P^pb^iy pefinitaly 
mf rsa^sn mf not NOT my 
Rsaacn aure my Haason 



32. I studied Engiish b«eaust I pX&n ta 
ay w©^k# 

33. I stydi«d kinglish baeauj% t plan ta 
travel CQ aj4 EngiAsh^speakiAg camtr/ 

34. ' i^Jdifid English bacausa I plm to 
countriei ssaeday for a/ ^^ek^ 

35. I 3%uAi^^ Sn<yii^h baeaujs t vant to 
travel nen^Erigiish apaaking 
eeuntriea someday for pl^asjur^. 

36^ I studied English bacauge I fa*il 
fehat FiQ one im iraaliy aducacid 
uniil ho la fluanc in English. 

37. t ifeudisd English bacauj© I viil aaed 
ic fer Sly wofh* 

38, I i^diad English badauia E van^ fes 
raad English lietrature taw pleaau^Si- 

3f* I i^dlad English badausa t vjinr to 
tnjQy Efifllsh films and ^adig And 
prsgrams. 

40. t i^udlad EngllJh baeausa will 
halp 50 iP gh±nK a^ bahavt aa 
Snglish ipaakars do- 

41. 1 s^diad Ingliah biidausQ a good 
kiiowiedfB of it vill halp aa gat 
aidra social reeognitiQn^ 

42. t s-eudied English bacausa E baliava 
tham a jcnowiadge of anochar lanf%i4gf 
will saka mm a bt^tsf person. 

43. t i^diad English bacuusa l Like ells 
CQimt^iai in whi-eh Sngllah la spotean* 

44p I SEiidlad EnfliJh bacausa £ lika tAa 

tefllsh. 

45. (©fehar?) 



Raaion 



4€, Of ail eha rasaons liited atooviij which w^fft tht eh^aa inas^ iaapsr^ani ffaasana fsr 
yeu? »rita tht nuabai^s oi Eiiaga raason^ harai riaS T _ __ SECOtTO^ nilie^ 
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9iv 



sK4il^ yeu7 Anr*«r by eirelLflf £ht nu^ot wniah fh^va fi^iing. 

OTOra^AK? IKfOWANT tjUll^O^iaj^ U^IfffCRifAOT ONlMPOR'IWrf 

gg^^ syjT j-l JO ^0?' 

47* a«inf ^is talk witLh 12^ 4 S 

Sn^listi in sOQi^i 

40, ating 4bli to talk witii 12 3 4 S 

in wQrk slcuAtisns, 

4f * itiiig ablQ talk t§ yaur 112 A S 

Sting abia bo €aLk td yotif 1^2 A 5 

13,, Sainf i^le bo ^lic td 1 2 3 4 S 

itinf abia to tal^c I 2 3 4 5 

rtgn-fiitiva spiJjtaffs frea 
othar cotmsfiaa in 



13 1 Sai4^9 ablQ to ^idar3ta-fi4 
ffadio and £1*^, brQaddasis* 

14 i iaing a^la to ^njoy filss 
in ^gli^h^ 

Saing i^la to ^ead S^fliaA 
Li^a^^atura for plaasur^. 

%Bm 0ai4\9 abla to rsad tai^i^^o^lcs, 

Engliih. 



37. P^lng ^la to read far^igrn 
fiawipaj^s^a^ pagailn^^* tt^. 
in finglish for pi«asure* 



SBi Sting abit to '^i€a gi£3Qn4l L 
' iafitars in EnfliJh 
f 5f t jLgne^a « 



gscTHeaiy nor extom^-v 

MOWAH^ MORTAKT OHMORfRtrt UKIJ^eSTMrf tmiKPORTANT 

St. m*Uiq 4£ii« ^ writs 1 2 3 4 s 

p4rsonaJ. Isc^s^s in 
Eflfiijh lailow 

€q^ aaiiig wrice 1 2 3 4 S 

business Isttera in 

Eflg^iijh^ 

€1. B«iji9 4b4a Co '^^ita 1 2 2 4 5 

stQ^ias and ar^icies 
at^ . in Enffiijh. 

|. Of all thesA s]cilj.if which ^h^^# iira near. I^partan^ fio '/q^7 wrl^e yie ntmybari of 
tJiaaa ikilll hara in order oi isp^rt^CQ i FIES f lECQKg . Th%W ____ , 

Risd thesa dare fully and thsn Lndi^i^ts if you afria ar dlsagres wich thi i^a^eiatnr. by 
^irslijf Eha nmb«^ tha,t bes€ rsprmiincs your fealinfs. 

stmv^M miTmn AdEss strongly 

AdHH ^HE£ HOR DISAdBfiE DISARMS PlSAgR^ 

62^ iJi toil ^Punmry wa hava Qur Li 3 4 5 

Q**!! ^srls€y of ingiiah whidh 
is differeii^ fr^tt American ^ 
Ifi^ish^ 9^ AustraiLan 
Infli^h^ 

fi3^ I b#litvi tAau ihould 12 3 4 S 

^ia€h atiueat^ 
^arii^/ q€ Inglifh in our 
scheeis^ 

S4' T^t varissy of Enflish ipakan I i 3 4 S 

ill mh±a Qptmury dan ba a4sily 
^ifidflfstaod by foreigner a* 

SB. £ bflllava that va ahould 12 2 J 5 

taa^h a nativB-Bpeajter 
varia^ of Snfliih in our 

£ tHink wa should liam 1 2 3 4 S 

^fliah '>#iWi£5U€ paying 
aetBRttion to tha euiturei of 
Enflish'ipaaJtLng coiyitLries^ 

67, r don't ^aaiiy Ilka EngUsh, 1 2 3 4 S 

bat I ipaa^ it baeauaa it ia 

g^p t plaa tiO s^a iura tham sy 1 2 3 4 5 

^hildran laam Engliah wall. 



ha 
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^tt^ft AGES SfMNOLY 
HOH DISASR^ DliAd^ OISAQOT 



psQpia in ^hm we fid wtii Icnew 

Ingliah is inportsAt onXy 12 3 4 5 

71, If Ehe uniead Staeaa and I X 3 4 5 

Britain lo3a Eheir pavar^ 
£nf iiJh will no% eaneliiua no 

71. If Eafiiih wtrt taught In 1. 2 3 4 S 

73* Qt ail yia foreign Is^ifuafBi 1 ) 2 3 4 * 

tha bast. 

74, 1 feh^UUc thag tf« aheuid LaajA £p jpaaH Engliihi (choosa Ofli) 
_____ Eha B^ifeAsh* 

lika cha ^«risaii3^ 
________ like £ha Augtraiians. 

_ in svn wav- 

like adueaied fian"-nativa 3pta>:eri fzsa acher QQun^rias- 
7i. Tha infliih ipelcan in ay eomit^ by ©dueatad sptsMati is fena^ali/i Ceiicsafe otia) 
_______ like iritish toglish. 

lika American Enfiish* 

____^ Like A-ystraiian Sngiish* 

________ unique £^ my cQuntr/, 

like educated non'-naciva speaJcara ivo% Q%hms sgimtoiaa* 
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7i* Pl««ifl rfjU feh« fQiiewinf f roups ©f p^pii in ordtf of iafortanea ta yau feff 
spaaJyjig En^ilah. Wtfita 1* 2, 3, 4 in spaeea £s ahdv# tfte girder q£ 
iapat'^^^a^ 

IT 11 ii@a^^ rOR iffi sffiAK ai^sa so that i tm^ fot 

cay fellow ^^iMiWmmn in apaeifie sseial as feuainass iitmtiana, 
f tilew CDUst^ysian who do not know sy f i^it lang^f a * 
_ _ natt^a Snglish ipatJcera. 

77* If you had your c^heice* whai pareantaqa q£ your Sngliah olaas timm wpuid you 
spend on aaeh of tHeMa skiiis? Cijeia cha paicsentaga niMbas. tha^toC4l fflua€L 
add up to IQQ ^ 



78. 



n 






psfcan^^a of 


ingliah 










0 


LO 


20 


30 


40 


SO 


60 


70 


80 


fO 


100 


0 


LO 


10 


30 


4Q 


50 


iO 


70 


SO 


90 


100 


0 


10 


ao 


30 


4Q 


SO 


iO 


70 


id 


90 


100 


0 


10 


20 


30 


4Q 


SO 


SO 


70 


so 


10 


100 






what parosntafs oi 


your 


Engliih qX&ms 




«©yid 


you 



spend on each of tmsa araas? Cireia eha pafcen^ga n^ar- ^Qtal jaust 

add Up 100 ^ 

% Pareancaqe o£ ^glljh Cl4sa ^imm 

English L^giiafe SfcUla? 0 10 IQ 30 40 SO 60 7Q iS tO 100 

Ingiish Literaeursi 0 10 20 30 40 SO 60 70 iO 90 100 

The CulEUras of Eftflish- 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 10 iO 100 
Spaakinf C^weriitfi 
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